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Tomatoes, eggs, apples, mushrooms, honey— 
more and more of these these foods are 
being purchased by Oberlin students from 
local farmers. For nearly a decade, Oberlin’s 
Student Co-op Association has been part of a 
nationwide effort to move away from giant 
wholesale food distributors. 
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Alumni Association Tours 
See the world with Oberlin experts as your guides 


SICILY 


October 25-November 5, 1999 
Escorted by Marcia Colish, Frederick B. Artz Professor of History 
Romantic gardens, medieval hill towns, sun-bathed coastlines, and beautiful seascapes 
provide the background for magnificent Norman architecture influenced by Arabic. 
design, Byzantine mosaics, and Greek temples complemented by Roman sculpture. Join 
Marcia Colish in Palermo, Agrigento, Syracuse, and Taormina. Brochure available. 


NEW CENTURY 
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Escorted by Patricia Mathews, Associate Professor of Art 

Welcome in the new century with other Oberlinians in Aix en Provence. We will use a 

first-class, centrally-located hotel in the ancient capital of Aix, one of France's most 

attractive regions, to explore the beautiful countryside immortalized by Cézanne and 

Van Gogh. Visit charming villages in their festive holiday decorations, walk through 
Roman ruins and medieval castles, and enjoy our cultural curriculum of wine tasting, a 
visit to an olive plantation, and a trompe l'oeil studio. All this and a GALA New Year's 

Eve celebration, Provence style, to welcome in the year 2000. Brochure available. 


Other future tours: 

China * Spring 2000 — Swedish Summer * 2000 
American Queen on The Mississippi, St. Louis to St. Paul * October 2000 
Churchill Polar-Bear Watch * November 2000 
Australia/Tasmania * January 2001 
Costa Rica/Panama Canal Cruise * March 2001 
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Patagonia and Chile Cruise * January 2002 
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Countries of the Baltic * Summer 2002 
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Height Studies Raise New 
Questions 
v 

In “Tall Tales: New Approaches to the 
Standard of Living” (May 1999), the idea 
that standard of living can be measured by 
height seems a little far-fetched. While no 
one would doubt that height in slave chil- 
dren was indeed correlated to their lack of 
well being, how can this theory explain the 
height of Africans today? Peoples such as the 
Masai in Kenya and the Senegalese are 
exceptionally tall, though impoverished. And 
the Japanese, the shortest of any industrial 
people, were already among the longest-liv- 
ing group before they gained an average of 8 
centimeters. 

If taller is better, one wonders why it is 
that young Americans thronging to Europe 
are so tired all the time? They can be seen 
collapsed on the Spanish steps in Rome or 
on the Paris Opera steps and elsewhere 
looking ever so weary. The crowds of young 
German, British, and Italian tourists (tall and 
short alike) seem, on the other hand, to have 
plenty of stamina. 

Doesn’t this all sound familiar? In 
America too often bigger is better. What's 
next, fatter is better? I guess no one will dis- 
pute the American lead in that category, 
though Europeans may catch up. They are 
increasingly replacing native fare with ham- 
burgers and ice cream. Dessert in France, 
for instance, used to be a piece of fruit. Now 
it’s more likely a creamy pastry. Quel 
dommage, n’est-ce pas? 

JUDITH HAMILTON MARIE ’55 
Le Vesinet, France 


Paying Tribute 
Vv 


I am especially saddened to learn of 
Professor Andrew Bongiorno’s death 
because, of all the fine teachers I had at 
Oberlin, he was my favorite. During my 
senior year I was fortunate enough to take 
two of his courses, the first in The Divine 
Comedy of Dante Alighieri, the second in 
creative writing. He taught them as seminars 
in a room high up in Peters Hall. Using 
Dorothy Sayer’s translation of La Divina 
Comedia and drawing upon his remarkable 
scholarship, Professor Bongiorno brought 
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Dante and his vision of the world to life. He 
even /ooked like Dante. In the second course, 
he gave us weekly writing assignments, one 
in particular in which he sketched out a sim- 
ple plot for a short story, and we students 
had to create characters and context for the 
plot. 

He was always patient, always kind. After 
spending more time on a term paper for the 
Dante course than required, I turned it in 
several weeks late. He did not dock me for 
lateness, but instead wrote “Superogatory” 


<4 
6. ongiorno merely 


smiled and told me to com- 
plete the assignment when 
Bach stopped performing.” 


next to the A he gave me. I had to look up 
the word in the dictionary. Another time I 
offered an implausible but truthful excuse 
for not turning in a short writing assignment 
on time: I’d been preoccupied all week by 
the sound of a Bach oboe concerto playing 
in my head. He merely smiled and told me 
to complete the assignment when Bach 
stopped performing. 

Thet spring of 1960, two classmates, 
Caroline Cowman and Deborah Gayle, and 
I took Professor Bongiorno a gift expressing 
our appreciation. We gathered lilac blos- 
soms, daffodils, and other spring flowers 
growing around our dorm, arranged them in 
a basket, and took them to his home early 
that morning. Feeling awkward, we left the 
flowers on his doorstep and retreated behind 
some shrubbery next to his house. When he 
came to the door, he stood gazing at the 
flowers for a few minutes, obviously puzzled 
but very pleased, then began looking for the 
person who delivered them. We finally 
stepped forward and told him that we want- 
ed to thank him for, well, everything. I still 
want to do that. 

SANDRA WARD ’60 
Guanajuato, Mexico 


Taking Tea with John Service 
v 

John Service ’31 has to be one of the more 
important alumni of this century. One after- 
noon, unable to concentrate in the art 
library, I looked up and saw John touring 
the stacks. I immediately said out loud to 
myself, “That is an important person in 
American history,” but I couldn’t for the life 
of me remember who he was. I packed my 
books and followed him for an hour or so 
from a distance trying in vain to ask, but 
didn’t know how to say, “You are an impor- 
tant person. Who are you?” The next issue 
of the newspaper reported that he had been 
in town, and I remembered instantly who he 
was. 

The following year he came back and I 
introduced myself. He invited me to join 
him and talked to me for hours about Mao, 
his most recent visits with Chou En’Lai, 
General Stillwell, writer Theodore White, 
Chiang Kai-Shek, Nixon, and Henry 
Kissinger. That afternoon’s tea was a 
tremendous gift and among my fondest 
memories of Oberlin. 

John Service stands tall in American 
diplomatic history. More importantly, he 
was simply a great American for his 
unswerving loyalty to the truth during the 
persecution of the McCarthy period. 

THOMAS BRIGGS MARKGRAF ’82 
Portland, OR 


The Ultimate Experience 
Vv 

In his article on Oberlin Ultimate (March 
1999) Michael Doyle wrote that “ultimate is 
an Oberlin treasure too easily missed.” 
Precisely. I didn’t discover the team until my 
junior year, yet Ultimate provided the best 
memories of an otherwise difficult college 
experience. Ultimate captured my imagina- 
tion because it was a graceful, fast-paced, 
and unsupervised sport. It was a game where 
youth and enthusiasm triumphed over expe- 
rience and guile. hen again, maybe that’s 


frisbee sports starts early; many high school 
players excel because they’re light, agile, and 
resilient in the face of injury. 

There is one point about Ultimate that 
experience does teach us: it’s important for 


all players, and especially late bloomers, to 
guard against injury. In many years of play- 
ing casual games at Oberlin, and later in grad 
school playing competitive games at Iowa 
State and UW-Madison, I saw too many 
serious injuries. Despite their remarkable 
victories, the improvisational Oberlin team 
might have a few things to learn from the 
more regimented UW-Madison program in 
this regard. Madison warms up with manda- 
tory stretches, jogging, and called-play drills. 
Also, people with knee or shoulder injuries 
have easy access to sports medicine. All this 
conditioning is a bit grueling, but a serious 
training program can allow the late bloomer 
to run alongside the real athletes. This dis- 
covery, and an appreciation of what one’s 
body can do, are enduring legacies of those 
glorious afternoons of college Ultimate. 

DAN BEALE ’85 

Stamford, CT 


v 
As a former Ultimate Frisbee player and co- 
captain with my good friend, Doug Ross ’81 
of the 1979-80 team, I took great pleasure in 
reading Michael Doyle’s article. He did an 
impressive job of capturing both the spirit 
and the history of the sport’s genesis and 
history at Oberlin. Perfect reportage is rare, 
however, and I must correct one small but 
important—at least to me—historical error 
in the article. The Oberlin Mellow 
Invitational Tournament, or OMIT, was 
established not in the early 1980s, as Doyle 
wrote, but during the 1979-1980 season, 
when our team created the event as an alter- 
native to the increasingly cutthroat 
atmosphere that we were encountering at 
tournaments around the region. We were 
shocked that other teams not only trained— 
you know, worked out and stuff—but would 
throw elbows in our ribs and call bogus fouls 
and prefer to win rather than to make 
friends. We Obies wanted to return the 
game to the days (they seemed so long ago!) 
when the score seemed to matter less than 
companionship, so we figured, let’s host a 
tournament where you're not even 
ALLOWED to keep score. Omit the score! 
Thus was born the tournament and its dou- 
ble-entendre moniker. 

In the spring of 1980 the Cleveland 
Frisbee Club, Kent State, and Carnegie- 
Mellon came to a tournament where you 
played hard but were not allowed to count 
points. Everyone won; no one lost; and we 
had a new kind of fun. I could be wrong, but 
I think it was at that first OMIT that the 
Cleveland Frisbee Club played one point 
against us with their pants around their 
ankles—they threw the “kick-off” to us, ran 


downfield a few yards to take positions, and 
then lowered their shorts. We scored. They 
won the point. 

Our team also contributed some other 
unique things to the game that year, includ- 
ing the Bo-Mama Throw, the Limbo Catch, 
the Decker Pecker Air Bounce, the No-look 
to Kinzweenie, the Sky Shot to Blobbs, and 
our motto: Never Straight, Always Forward. 

What happened to all of those plays and 
people? I haven’t kept in touch as well as I 
might have. I can’t run as fast as I used to. 
But dang, dude, did it ever make my day to 
read that OMIT lives. 

DAVID DOBBS ’8| 
Montpelier, VT 


Darwin Doesn’t Diminish Faith 
v 

Geoff Blodgett’s “Warfare Between Science 

and Religion” (March 1999) characterizes 

the juxtaposition of deep spiritual faith with 

Darwin’s theories as a “psychological 


cc 
Oso 
arwin’s theories 


remain today exactly 
what they were in his 
day: theories. Their 
relevance, or irrelevance, 
to faith remains 


unchan ged.” 


wrench.” While this clearly happened for 
some, Blodgett appears to be imagining or 
rewriting history when he portrays this 
experience as being of universal import. 
For contrast, I refer readers to a paper 
entitled “The Age of the Universe” by 
Gerald Schroeder, a nuclear physicist who 
served on the staff of MIT and as a member 
of the U.S. Army Energy Commission. 
(www.aish.edu/issues/inverse.htm) 
Schroeder’s bottom line is that the Book 
of Genesis reflects exactly—albeit in very 
limited detail—local events of the past ibe 
3/4 million years. I have no doubt that there 
were some in the Oberlin community in 
1871 who experienced the “price of lost 
belief” which Blodgett reports, or the state 
of being “orphaned because they can no 
longer believe in the infallible Word on 
which their faith is founded,” which he also 
notes. After all, it’s not unexpected to find 
that those ideas appear to be challenged by 


something of the caliber of Darwin’s obser- 
vations and resulting theories. But Blodgett’s 
version of history presents the angst of 
Alfred Vance Churchill, evidenced by the 
quotes above, as being required to, as 
Churchill says, “complete the destruction 
and put away the debris.” Hogwash. The 
English poet John Keats coined a phrase 
“negative capability” which he used to repre- 
sent the capacity of the more mature 
members of the human species to function 
quite well without having to know (experi- 
ence) all the details about something—in 
other words, to be perfectly OK with having 
incomplete data, and perfectly willing to 
wait upon further information (experience) 
without having to fabricate an intellectual 
decision. 

For those at Oberlin whose spiritual faith 
did not rise from ideas about God, but, 
instead, arose from experiencing God, 
Darwin’s theories did not and do not cause 
any loss of “belief,” or any orphaning. And, 
contrary to current politically correct opin- 
ion, the reason for this steadfastness is not 
some blind clinging to disproven ideas. It 
comes simply from the ability to recognize 
that not all the data is in yet. Darwin’s theo- 
ries remain today exactly what they were in 
his day: theories. Their relevance, or irrele- 
vance, to faith remains unchanged. And that 
they contradict entropy need not cause 
Blodgett or any other Obie an immediate 
crisis of belief. 

NOEL TAYLOR ’73 
Columbus, IN 


Searching for a New Path 
v 

Pm looking for ideas and inspiration, and 
where better to turn than my fellow Obies? 
I am planning to take a post-millennium 
sabbatical from my life—pack up my things, 
load up the car, and head out for places as 
yet unknown to seek adventures, communi- 
ty, and maybe even The Next Thing. But 
wandering aimlessly is not what I’m after. 
Pm looking for short-term (a few weeks to a 
few months), high-teamwork projects, expe- 
ditions, undertakings, and good works to 
involve myself in. 

Can you help me connect with the above 
for 2000? What are you involved in? What 
would you do if you had the time? Please 
send any and all ideas, the sooner the better, 
to ellen@mtsobek.com, or 2801 Stuart St., 
Berkeley CA 94705. Nothing is beyond con- 
sideration. 

Thanks in advance for your help! 

ELLEN HERTZMAN '85 
Berkeley, CA 
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Controversial 
Arch Inspires 
New Images 


ale Memorial Arch on Tappan 
Square was erected in 1903 to 
commemorate the deaths of 
Oberlin missionaries in the Boxer 
Rebellion in China. Some see the 
arch as an innocent representative 
of old-fashioned viewpoints; oth- 
ers as a symbol of the abiding 
perils of altruism. Some refuse to 
walk through the arch under any 
circumstance to protest its exis- 
tence, while others are mystified 
by such high passion for an event 
that occurred so very long ago. 


Ginger Brooks ‘Takahashi ’99 
reopened the question during 
Commencement Weekend by 
projecting a series of late-night 
images onto the arch. Intervention 
#1 was initially created for a class 
on installation art taught by asso- 
ciate professor Nanette Yannuzzi 
Macias. 

The images included graphic 
depictions of the Chinese suffer- 
ing during the Rebellion. ‘The 
image of one man, chained and 
beaten, with his arms spread- 
eagled, was cast across the arch’s 
inscription “The Lord Reigneth 
Supreme,” pointing out the ironic 
difference between the ostensibly 
altruistic goals of western mission- 
aries and the often tragic 
outcomes of such intervention. 
Photographs of severed heads on 
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poles illuminated the stone pillars 
of the arch. 

“Although this is public space,” 
‘Takahashi said, “by projecting slides 
on the arch ’m not altering the 
space permanently. But the change 
will be permanent in the memories 
of the people who see it.” 

Expressing solidarity with 
oppressed people, a senior-class 
gift in 1994 included a plaque, 
now permanently mounted on the 
arch, commemorating the Chinese 
people killed during the rebellion. 
From an article by Sara Marcus 799. 


Two New 
Deans Recruited 


Cellist Robert Kemble Dodson 
of Lawrence University and 
Peter D. Goldsmith of Dart- 
mouth College have become 
part of the Oberlin 
faculty/administra- 
tion group. 
Goldsmith 
(right), the new 
dean of Student 
Life and Services, 
served as dean of 
first-year students at Dartmouth, 
after serving as director of stud- 
ies at Princeton University’s 
Mathey College and teaching in 
the department of 
anthropology. 
Dodson (left) 
will fill the Con- 
servatorys top post, 
arriving in Oberlin 
after teaching at the 
Royal Conservatory of Music for 
eight years and serving as dean of 
the Lawrence University Conser- 


vatory of Music. 
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L. the days when cars were forbidden from accompa- 
nying their owners to Oberlin, students relied on their 
trusty bicycles to cruise through town. Professors and 
townspeople followed the trend, and College Street at 
times resembled a third-world metropolis at rush hour. 
Cars are now here to stay, but with such limited park- 
ing spaces available nearby, bikes are still the fastest 
way to move from class to the Feve. 

Recently, it seemed that in-line skates were replacing 
bikes as the favored swift means of locomotion, but 
the craze seems to have subsided, along with the dis- 
tracting clamor resulting from metal against concrete. 

With extended bike trails that allow an enthusiast to 
pedal the 50-mile trek to Wooster, or the 69 miles 
from Elyria to Toledo via a link with the North Coast 
Inland Trail bike path, the bicycle has regained favor. 
Soon one can set off for the Indiana border, safely 
cruising all 185 miles through scenic, linked bike paths. 
And for those bemused about how to keep a bicycle 
purring, the Oberlin Bike Co-Op will help. 

During just one week in May, Oberlin sponsored a 
kids’ bike rodeo, a fund-raising ride, live jazz, and an 
outdoor film screening of Breaking Away, the classic 
bicycle big screen flick. It’s no surprise that that the 
Northeast Ohio Area Coordinating Agency has desig- 
nated Oberlin as a Bicycle Friendly Community. 
Watch for the signs next time you drive into town. 
And if you hope to “pass” as a native Oberlinian, 
bring along your bike rack and your ten-speed. 


A Century of Golf 
The Oberlin Golf Club 
1899-1999 


by Roland Baumann 


Obertin Archivist Roland 


Baumann has compiled a well- 
illustrated social history of the 
Oberlin Golf Club Company, 
where many alumni will recall 
taking their first golf lessons. 
Documenting its history from 
the first building to the last 
tournament played, Baumann 
explores the community and 
college involvement that distin- 


guished this club. 


47 illustrations; 


5 maps; source notes 


Order from 
The Oberlin College Archives 
429 Mudd Center 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Cost: $10 plus $3 postage & 
handling: $13 per copy, prepaid 


A § t’u- de n ts 


We “‘the People” 


Why did you 
come to Oberlin? 
This is a question 
that every Oberlin 
student has 
answered (and 
probably asked) 
countless times. Its 
| popularity as an 
Aaron Rester “99 = icebreaker is sur- 
passed only by the old war-horses 
“What’s your major?” and “Where 
are you from?” 

The answers are generally what 
you would expect: an excellent acad- 
emic reputation, a world-renowned 
music conservatory, and small class- 
es. Still, there is another response 
that occurs even more often. An 
Oberlin Online “Question of the 
Week” posed the query of “Why 
Oberlin?” to the on-line community 
a few months ago, and most of the 
responses echoed the following 
excerpts: “Everybody here cares pas- 
sionately about something;” 
“Intelligent, interesting people who 
are out to learn;” “The unique stu- 
dent body;” or, simply, “The 
people.” The people—the students, 
faculty, and staff whose ideas, atti- 
tudes, and intellectual and personal 
fire have shaped and continue to 
shape what Oberlin is and will 
become—are what continues to 
draw its unique population. 

In this respect, Oberlin is, I 
think, quite different from many 
other institutions. Other schools 
attract students with the glamour of 
their names or excellent training in 
specialized areas or splashy 
brochures and successful sports 
teams. Sure, Oberlin has its share of 
these, but how many other schools 
draw students on the strength of a 
collective personality? A friend 
from high school took the opposite 
path from most Obies. He applied 
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early to a prestigious Ivy League 
institution based solely on name 
recognition and without visiting the 
campus. He arrived that fall and 
discovered that the campus atmos- 
phere was not exactly what he was 
looking for. His classes were huge, 
and life was dictated by the Greek 
organizations. He stuck it out and 
graduated this spring with honors, 
but I can’t help thinking that in 
some sense my friend wasted his 
education, despite the fact that the 
little raised seal on his degree sup- 
posedly makes that piece of paper 
more valuable than gold. 

In the Middle Ages, the first uni- 
versities consisted not of lecture 
halls and campus grounds, but of 
teachers and the students who fol- 
lowed them as they traveled the 
countryside. Oberlin, I think, could 
be the modern counterpart to those 
early universities. Its location—a 
small Midwestern town that smells 
vaguely of cow manure when the 
wind blows from the south—is cer- 
tainly not enough to coax the 
legions of students from New York, 
Boston, and the eight corners of the 
world who appear here each fall; 
rather, like those itinerant scholars, 
our lessons occur as often outside 
the classroom as inside, and we are 
drawn to Oberlin by the people who 
will teach us. Unlike those early stu- 
dents, however, it is our peers from 
whom we seek to learn as much as 
from our professors: everyone here 
is both teacher and student. 


AARON RESTER graduated from 
Oberlin in May with Honors in com- 
parative mythology. 
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— Notebook 


A Liberal Education: 
How it Can Work 


By Geoffrey Blodgett 53 


In May, Blodgett gave the Honors Day talk for seniors graduating 
with honors. His concluding remarks, here slightly amended, dwelt 
on ways of learning in Oberlin. 


t the risk of juggling an old chestnut, I want to con- 
sider what a liberal education might be about. In most 
discussions of the educational process that I’ve read or heard, 
the stress lies on teaching and teaching methodology—team 
teaching, computerized teaching, lecture versus discussion, 
circling chairs, the sage on the stage giving way to guide on 
the side. (At Oberlin we don’t have to worry about the hack 
in the back.) 

I think that in searching for the essence of a first rate col- 
lege education, we should pay more attention to how people 
learn rather than how they are taught. The tactics of the 
teacher may be less controlling than we sometimes like to 
think. Opinions vary as to whether our initial aim should be 
to shake up or to stroke the preconceptions that our students 
bring to class. Since I teach American history, a subject that 
American school children absorb repeatedly from about third 
grade on, I am inclined to believe that by the time they enter 
college most of then are ready to be shaken up. Year after 
year after year, they have, for example, watched victory in the 
American Revolution lead inexorably to flaws in the Articles 
of Confederation which send the Founding Fathers packing 
for Philadelphia to write the Federal Constitution. You can’t 
change the chronology, but you can raise some fresh doubts 
about the reasons why. 

What is crucial is to somehow ignite (or re-ignite) in a 
student’s mind the passion of curiosity—to convey a belief in 
the integrity and urgency of your subject, whatever it may 
be, and try to inspire a hungry love for it that will never be 
completely satisfied. 

After that, the best part of the learning process comes 
when you realize as a teacher that you are losing control. In 
the end a liberal education is an unplanned experience. It is 
what happens when a curious young mind gathers the messy 
flux of three or four rival subjects taught in rival classrooms 
each semester and begins to make connections, connections 
often unknown to any of the student’s teachers. We remain 
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unaware of these connections unless 
the student tells us about them, 
because the student has been there, 
listened to those other teachers, and 
we have not. We know these other 
teachers as friends and colleagues, 
but we really don’t know what they 
teach because with rare exceptions 
we have never been there. For each 
of us it is a different configuration of 
colleagues, depending on our spe- 
cialty. In my case, to offer an 
arbitrary short list, it might be 
Harlan Wilson in political theory, 
and Norm Care in philosophy, and 
Pat Mathews in art history, and 
Dewey Ganzel or Scott McMillin in 
American literature. Unknown to us 
all, our students are mixing our par- 
ticular ideas with their own priorities 
and patching together new designs, 
designs which are, again, uncon- 
trolled and unpredictable, because 
they are the student’s personal cre- 
ation. This is interdisciplinary 
learning at its most rewarding. 


ery spring a number of 
students will tell me over the water 
cooler after class or in the Mudd 
stacks or during office hours that it’s 
happening to them, and that it is a 
kick. Their personal paradigm is 
coming into focus. And it is a kick 
for me as well, because I can still 
remember when it first happened to 
me at Oberlin, and again in gradu- 
ate school several years running. 
These were temporary paradigms, 
victories of momentary intellectual 
assurance about the way the world 
really worked, before the next flux, 
the next wave of learning poured in. 
But they were wonderful while they 
lasted. And since my professors had 


no idea what they were all about— 
we did not chat so much with them 
over water coolers in those days— 
pondering them brought a valuable 
sense of academic autonomy and 
personal control. I imagine that 
every student here today has been 
moved by this experience in form or 
another. It may be the best thing 
that can happen to you in this place. 

A lot of you have just finished 
senior honors projects. I was recent- 
ly the second reader on a thesis in 
American political history, in which 
the author—senior Jason Sokol— 
summed up the meaning of the 
honors experience this way: 

“Admittedly, I am still very much 
drawn by visions, by ideals, by 
dreams of a better tomorrow... Most 
likely, my work will not be read by 
more than a handful of people. But 
it has importance for me as I begin 
my career, a journey that I am sure 
will be filled by more time in the 
academy. I see myself as no great 
altruist, but the way that I have writ- 
ten is very much linked with what I 
believe about the world, and where 
my place in it may be.” 

Each of you could write your 
own version of this statement. It is a 
very personal statement, but it also 
speaks for this college in its peculiar 
mix of driving scholarly ambition 
and stubborn moral idealism—testi- 
mony to the survival of the two 
Oberlins, the college of reformist 
activism and the college of academic 
excellence. As teachers we can 
admire this evidence and respectfully 
applaud it, sometimes wondering 
exactly what we had to do with it. 


GEOFFREY BLODGETT fs 
Oberlin’s Danforth Professor of 
History. 
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Alumni in Service to Oberlin 
by Midge Wood Brittingham 60 and Catherine Mayhew ’99 


As a high schooler, Elaine Funaro 
74 was dubbed “band aid” because she 
played the piano, oboe, bassoon, and 
guitar. Following a stint at a music 
conservatory in Florence, Italy, during 
her junior year at Oberlin, she began 
to study medieval music and the harp- 
sichord, working with Joseph Schwartz 
and Lisa Crawford. She’s still fond of 
the intimacy of early music, but it’s the 
more contemporary works that she has 
combined with the harpsichord to create a unique, successful 
career. 

“Contemporary music written for harpsichord is rhythmic 
and exciting, and as a bonus, you have a direct line to the com- 
posers,” Funaro said. She became engaged in contemporary 
music when she joined the Southeastern Historical Keyboard 
Society and became a judge for the Aliénor Harpsichord 
Composition Competition, an avenue that encourages com- 
posers to dispel the perception of the harpsichord as limited 
and antiquated, and to update its image and appeal. 

“I enjoyed the scores so much, but realized that no one else 
was playing these contemporary pieces,” she said. “So I began 
to focus on new and contemporary works myself.” 

Funaro has become an avid champion of women’s music, 
and during a three-day visit to campus presented several per- 
formances, a master class, and a lecture entitled “Women and 
the Harpsichord: A Century of New Music.” Her stop nearly 
completed a ten-state, ten-month tour, and she returned to 
Oberlin in May to perform in a 25-year reunion concert. 

She has traveled throughout the U.S. and Europe as a soloist 
and chamber player in events ranging from performances on 
period instruments to contemporary concerts. She took part in 
several recitals featuring harpsichord music from Africa and 
Latin America with the Music in the Museum series at the 
Duke University Museum of Art, a series she produced for 12 
years. Funaro continued her education at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, the Conservatorio Cherubini in 
Florence, Italy, and the Sweelinck Conservatory in Amsterdam, 
Holland. Her recently released CD, Into the Millennium, fea- 
tures award-winning compositions from around the world. 


She’s met and written about Alanis Morissette, the Beastie 
Boys, No Doubt, Salt & Pepa, and Oberlin alumna Liz Phair 
89. Her name is Kim France ’87, and she’s the editor-at- 


large at Spin magazine and a contributor to The New York 
Times Book Review, Harper’s Bazaar, New York Magazine, Rolling 
Stone, The New York Times Magazine, Mirabella, and US. 
France returned to Oberlin in April to present “Things 
You Wish Someone Had ‘Told You About Working in 
Magazines; Or Is It Possible to Survive in the World of 
Publishing With Obie Values,” as part of Oberlin’s Careers in 
Publishing and Journalism series sponsored by the Expository 
Writing Program and Career Services. A former staff writer 
for Sassy, senior writer for E//e, and senior editor at New York 
Magazine, France should be considered an expert on the 
topic. Much of her work focuses on rock music, and she 
writes a weekly column about television for The New York Post. 


Adding to the crew of 
music-writers was 
Gwendolyn Freed ’85, who 
held a career master class in 
March entitled “Building 
Lasting Relationships with 
the Music Media.” Freed is 
the music critic for The Wall 
Street Journal and con- 
tributes to Amazon.com and 
MSNBC web sites. She also 
publishes in The Detroit 
News, The Minneapolis Star 
Tribune, Sesame Street Parents, 
and New York Newsday, and 
wrote a book, The Musician’s 
Resource, a guide to educa- 
tion programs in music. She’s the former music critic of The 
New Haven Register and editor-in-chief of Chamber Music. 
Freed earned a master’s degree at The Julliard School and is a 

1997 recipient of the National Arts Journalism Program fel- 
lowship at Columbia University’s School of Tournalcrel 


Gite lecturers included Wilma Friedman 79, an assis- 
tant professor in the department of pathology and the Center 
for Neurobiology and Behavior at Columbia Univ ersity’s 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. Her research is ultimate- 
ly geared to understanding the factors that influence the 
survival of neurons when the brain is inflamed due to trauma 
or diseases such as Alzheimer’s. Friedman delivered a lecture 
entitled “Neurotrophins: A Matter of Neuronal Life or 
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Death” to Oberlin’s 
Neuroscience 
Department in April. 

Formerly an 
instructor in the 
department of neuro- 
science and cell 
biology at the 
UMDNJ/Robert Wood Johnson 
Medical School, Friedman has 
received awards and fellowships 
including the National Research 
Service Award from the NIH and the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation Fellowship. 
She is an ad hoc reviewer for Science, 
journal of Neuroimmunology, Brain 
Research, fournal of Physiology, and 
Neuroscience. She earned her PhD at 
Rockefeller University. 


Author Elizabeth Searle ’83 read 
from her first novel, A Four-Sided Bed, 
during a lecture sponsored by the 
Creative Writing Program in April. 
The book, which examines gender 
roles, identity, and sexual mores, fol- 
lows her collection of short stories, My 
Body to You, which won the 1992 Iowa 
Short Fiction Prize. 

Searle is an instructor in the gradu- 
ate writing program at Emerson 
College, and lives in Arlington, 
Massachusetts with her husband, John 
Hodgkinson ’81. She taught creative 
writing at the University of Mass- 
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achusetts, Suffolk University, Brown 
University, and Oberlin, and lectured 
on fiction at writer’s conferences in 
Cape Cod and at Rutgers University. 

Her work has been featured in 
Ploughshares, Boulevard, Agni Review, The 
Kenyon Review, and Epoch, and several of 
her short stories, including “American 
Fiction,” “Breaking Up is Hard to Do,” 
“The Time of Our Lives,” and 
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Lovers,” appear in anthologies. 


INA ics scholar Charles McGuire 


91, a visiting assistant professor of 
music at Ball State University, is explor- 
ing the link between the sight-singing 
method known as ‘Tonic Sol-fa, and 
19th-century evangelical Christian 
reform movements that focus on the 
methods of evangelization and princi- 
ples of self-improvement. A double- 
degree Oberlin graduate with majors in 
musicology and history and a minor in 
trombone performance, McGuire pre- 
sented a lecture, “Tonic Sol-fa, ‘Moral 


Reform’ and Elgar’s Oratorios” in April. 


McGuire earned a PhD at Harvard, 
where he served as visiting lecturer in 
the department of music and core cur- 
riculum; as a head teaching fellow; and 
as director of Dudley House Chorus. He 
is a past member of the Billings 
Symphony Chorale and the ‘Tanglewood 
Festival Chorus, with professional hon- 
ors that include a Graduate Society 
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ON-LINE 


COMMUNITY 


YOU'VE GOT QUESTIONS. 


e¢ Where in the world is 
my old roommate? 
e What became of the class of 1976? 
e I'm traveling to Seattle. Are there 
Oberlin alumni there whom | can visit? 
e Can | find an Obie who works 
in publishing? 


WE'VE GOT ANSWERS. 


A fully searchable directory of Oberlin 
alumni is now available to you on-line! 

But this is just one feature of the new 
Avumni On-Line Community, a major new 
initiative of the Oberlin College Alumni 
Association. Check it out at: 

www.oberlin.edu/alumass/OLC.html 


The new Atumni On-Line Community (OLC) is 
an easy-to-use, powerful tool with an extensive 
list of free services exclusively for Oberlinians. 
It includes: 


e A fully searchable on-line directory of 
nearly 40,000 Oberlin alumni. Look up 
your friends, find a phone number or 
address, and more! 

Business yellow pages to advertise and 
search for services and products offered 
by other Obies. 

A career center with job and resume 
postings for alumni. 

On-line discussion groups. 

A secure, password-protected 
environment. 


Registration is Easy! 

Just use the 7-digit, unique ID number which 
appears above your name on this mailing label. 
Connect to the Oberlin College Alumni 
Association Home Page 
(www.oberlin.edu/alumassc), click the "On- 
Line Community," and follow directions. 


For further information contact: 

The Oberlin College Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 

50 W. Lorain St. 

Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 

(440) 775-8692 fax (440) 775-6748 
Alumni.Office@oberlin.edu 
www.oberlin.edu/alumassc 
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Dissertation Completion Fellowship, 
Pirotta Research Fellowship, Oscar 
Schafer Fellowship, and John Knowles 
Pain ‘Traveling Scholarship. 


eV AG ene the Transition to Graduate 
Studies for Black Americans,” was the 
topic of a speech delivered by Michelle 
Wright 790 (above), an assistant 
professor of literary and cultural 
theory and the McCandless professor 
of English at Carnegie-Mellon. She 
spoke at Oberlin’s annual Mellon 
Minority/McNair Conference in April. 
Wright received her doctorate in 
comparative literature from the 
University of Michigan, and focuses on 
literature and theory of peoples of 
African descent living in the West, 
whom she calls the “African Atlantic.” 
She is currently studying the effect of 
mass media on minority subjects, and 
she is the author of Missing Persons: The 
Search for the Postcolonial Subject in the 
African Atlantic, currently in revision. 
Wright provided the inaugural 
address for the Race and Ethnicity 


Study Group at the University of 
Pittsburgh, and her work has been 
recognized by the Center for 
Africamerican Urban Studies and with 
an Economy Research Grant from 
Carnegie-Mellon, a Falk Humanities 
Award from Carnegie-Mellon, and a 
SSRC Postdoctoral Research Award. 


(O}esiine geology department spon- 
sored a colloquium on groundwater 
contamination in April that featured the 
work of hydrologists Brian McAninch 
85 and Peter Richards ’65. 

McAninch works in Costa Mesa, 
California, for Geomatrix Consultants, 
rated as a top environmental engineer- 
ing consulting firm working in the fields 
of engineering, applied environmental 
and earth sciences, air quality and toxi- 
cology, and risk assessment. He 
addressed the issue of politics and 
hydrogeology of MTBE (methy] ter- 
tiary butyl etherl). 

Richards, a water quality hydrologist 
and statistician at The Water Quality 
Laboratory at Heidelberg College, 
spoke about ground water contamina- 
tion in rural Ohio. His expertise 
involves tributary monitoring, monitor- 
ing network design, surface and 
groundwater quality efforts of nonpoint 
pollution, statistics applied to water 
quality, and exposure assessment. 


He is a past member of the State of 
Ohio Nonpoint Water Quality 
Assessment ‘Task Force and an assistant 
professor of geology at Oberlin. He 
served on the U.S. EPA Expert 
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Committee on Clean Sediment 
Standards for Surface Waters,. and par- 
ticipated in the Workshop on Pollutant 
land Estimation for Western States 
EPA Conference. 


ylisicin and busi- 
| nessman Eugene 
Carr ’82 is founder 
and president of 
CultureFinder.com— 
an Internet business 
| that provides informa- 

tion and tickets 

specifically for cultural events in major 
cities throughout the country. He 
became involved in arts management as 
executive director of the American 
Symphony Orchestra at Lincoln 
Center and for the Concordia 
Orchestra. Eugene is a board member 
of High Five-Tickets to the Arts, a 
nonprofit company he developed while 
directing of both orchestras. The com- 
pany provides $5 tickets for cultural 
events to New York City high school 
students. A double-degree graduate in 
cello and history with an MBA from 
Columbia Business School, Carr talked 
about his eclectic career with Oberlin 
students in April. (See “Wired for 
Culture,” May 1999 OAM) 
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OAM’s 
Report Card 


This spring, 402 alumni 
were randomly selected for 
a confidential readership 
survey of OAM as we pre- 
pare to make some 
changes in design and con- 
tent. Overall, you seem 
pleased by the magazine, 
but you did have sugges- 
tions for improvement. 
Here’s what we learned: 

Eighty percent of you 
read the magazine regular- 
ly,and 64 percent read half 
of it or more. Two percent 
of you “never look at the 
publication.” 


News 


Most of the alumni sur- 
veyed reported that the 
quality of the writing was 
good or excellent, and they 
approved of the appear- 
ance of OAM. Sixty-four 
percent agreed that the 
variety of subjects covered 
was good or excellent. 

Almost half want to see 
more space devoted to 
Class Notes.A slightly 
lower percentage men- 
tioned they’d like more 
stories about faculty 
research and personal 
memoirs written by alumni. 
Some would like to see 
less reporting about 
Oberlin athletics and the 
development division’s 
fundraising efforts and 
results. 

Nearly three-quarters 
of you said you were inter- 
ested in articles about 
current events and societal 
issues with an Oberlin con- 
nection and about alumni 
with unique professions. 

More than two-thirds 


welcome stories specifically 
about the College, includ- 
ing its history, nostalgia, and 
well-known alumni. Articles 
about the Conservatory 
rated about 44 percent 
interest. 

Your favorite topics 
focus on the humanities, 
followed closely by articles 
on education, the sciences, 
and music. 

As responses were con- 
fidential, we can’t 
individually thank those 
who were interviewed, but 
we are deeply grateful for 
the time you took to share 
your opinions. 

Any subscriber interest- 
ed in more details can 
receive a copy of the exec- 
utive summary of the 
survey conducted by A&A 
Research, by contacting 
OAM editor Kelly 
Viancourt, at 440.775.8182 
or kelly.viancourt@ober- 
lin.edu. 


Were you. involved in OGASP (Oberlin Gilbert 
and Sullivan Players) as a student? 


Charlie and Martha Lermond are writing a history of the group's 
50 years on campus and need your reminiscences and anecdotes. 
Charlie, a tenor and actor in OGASP productions since 1986, is 
the group’s historian and is collecting materials. 


Plans for the book, first announced in the Spring OGASP newslet- 
ter, have been met with an enthusiastic response. Especially needed 


is material from the late 1960s through the 1980s. All original sub- 
missions will be placed in the Oberlin College Archives. 


Please forward materials to Charlie Lermond 
The Loom Shed 
26 1/2 S. Main St., Suite 5 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1062 
phone: 440 774.3500 
email: loomshed@prodigy.net 
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WORLDWIDE 
source for OC clothing, 
souvenirs, books & CDs 


FROM LEFT 

Our popular OBERLIN arch design shirt—comes in navy, burgundy, or forest green 
with white lettering, or ash grey with navy lettering 

100% cotton t-shirt, S-XL $12.95, XXL $14.95 

80% cotton/20% polyester sweatshirt (pictured), S-XL $24.95, XXL $28.95 


Conservatory of Music shirt from Aplz. Black only with musical instruments 
and lettering in red, gold, and white 

100% cotton t-shirt (pictured), M-XL $15.95, XXL $17.95 

50% cotton/50% polyester sweatshirt, M-XL $30.95, XXL $33.95 


OBERLIN shirt in school colors—a perennial Co-op favorite 


100% cotton T-shirt, S-XL $16.95 
50% cotton/50% polyester sweatshirt (pictured), S-XL$29.95 


CO-OP BOOKS| 


HTTP://USERS.AOL.COM/COOPB 
37 West College Street ¢ Ober 
phone: (800) 860-3741 © fax: (440) 775-0063 ¢ e 


MUGS (FROM LEFT) 


Double size latte cup 
in white with gold lettering. $6.95 


/COOP.HTML 


BKS 
lin, OH 44074 


fo coopbks@aol.com 


Browse our website for these 
and other great Oberlin College 
products, as well as a full selec- 
tion of books and CDs by Oberlin 
faculty and alumni. 


Tuxedo mug with contrasting interior. 
White w/ black or blue, 

black/white, or blue/white. College seal in 
gold. $6.95 


All-Over mug covered with OBERLIN 
in various typefaces. Comes in black, 
maroon, navy, or green. $3.95 


Order by e-mail or mail, or phone 
us at (800) 860-3741. 


Free gift wrapping available. 
Free shipping on orders over 
$100 


Collegiate beer mug, white with Oberlin 
seal and lettering in gold. $14.95 


Oberlin alumni mug from Spirit. Comes 
in maroon, black, or navy. $4.95 


PHOTOS BY COLUMBUS DUNN 1997 


NEW FACULTY BOOKS +(e anor FROMAR 
Seasoning: A Poet's Year with Seasonal Recipes Se 
by David Young (cloth) $30.00 | preeeonins 


Rahel Levin Varnhagen: The Life and Work of a 
German Jewish Intellectual 
by Heidi Thomann Tewarson (paper) $20.00 


Dispersing the Ghetto: The Relocation of The Relocation of 


Jewish Immigrants Across America 
by Jack Glazier (cloth) $39.95 


Jewish Immigrants 
across America 
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Issued 


een 


Please send news of your recently published book along with a review copy, if possi- 
ble, to “Issued,” Oberlin Alumni Magazine. We'll present your review copy to the 
Oberlin College Library as a gift from you once your notice has been published. 


Memory: From Mind to 
Molecules 


By Larry Squire Pu.D. 63 
AnpD Eric Kanpet, MD 
Scientific American Library, 1999 
What is memory? Where in the brain is it 
stored? How is memory storage accom- 


plished? Memory illustrates how the recent | 


MEnOny convergence of psy- 

From Mind to Molec chology and biology 
pe has resulted in a new 
synthesis of knowl- 
edge about learning 
and remembering. It 
is among the first 
books for a general 
readership to offer a 
comprehensive overview of memory, from 
molecules and cells to brain systems and 
cognition. Larry Squire is professor of 
psychiatry, neuroscience, and psychology 
at the University of California School of 
Medicine, San Diego, and research career 
scientist at the Veterans Affairs Medical 
Center, San Diego. 


A Guide to, - « 
Medieval € te 
Tithe Barns 


By JAMES W. GRISWOLD : 


A Guide to Medieval English 
Tithe Barns 
By James W. GriswoLp 731 
Peter E. Randall Publisher 


James Griswold and his wife of 65 years, 
Bonnie Day Griswold 730, have long 
toured England to investigate “tithe 
barns.” The majestic structures that dot 
rural Britain were made of intricately 
shaped medieval timber supporting a 
majestic roof, with stone walls and a paved 
floor highlighting the naked skeleton of 
the interiors. With a historical examina- 
tion of the practice of tithing, prolific 
photography, illustrated details of con- 
struction, and the remarkable techniques 
of reconstruction and preservation, this 
charming little book is a fine guide to 
medieval craftsmanship, traditions, and a 
tour of the English countryside. ‘The 
Griswolds live in Exeter, New Hampshire. 
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SELECTED & NEW POEMS 


FRANZ WRIGHT 


ill lit 
By Franz WriGHT 777 
Oberlin College Press, 1999 


' In his new edition of poetry, Franz Wright 
| has selected a variety of poems, including 
' some from previous collections, that have 
| undergone substantial revision. The book 
: includes 21 new works and translations of 
: poems by Rilke, Char, Rimbaud, 

' Bachmann and Apollinaire. Wright's own 
' poems are paradoxical musings on the 

| nature of experience. The author lives in 

: Everett, Massachusetts, where he writes 

' and teaches literature workshops at 

' Emerson College. 


Good as Gold: Stories of Values 
From Around the World 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY AMANDA HALL 
Family Learning, 1998 


The Gingerbread Man 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN 
MESSENGER 
DK Ink Publishing, 1998 


Botu By BARBARA BAUMGARTNER 61 


Gold, the ultimate symbol 
of wealth and worth, has 
inspired many of the world’s 


as Gold, her new book for 
children, Barbara 
Baumgartner teaches that 


| gold is not just a precious metal but a cul- 
' tural medium that has the 
' power to bring joy to 

; some and misfortune to 

' others. The Gingerbread 

| Man retells the classic 

| children’s tale starring 4 all | 
| everyone's favorite edible character. Bar bara 
' is a librarian at the Free Library of 

' Philadelphia and teaches courses on story- 

' telling and children’s literature. 


most treasured tales. In Good | 
; trying to maintain control over her life by 
' sculpting it in the same way she molds 

' her clay. Luke’s moments of human con- 

' nection are rare—except with Audrey, 

| who trusts his honesty. 
| es, Se/f-Portrait examines the pain that 

' leads to suicide and the pain suicide leaves 
' behind. Kelly, a recipient of the James 

' Michner/Paul Engle Fellowship, a 

| Wisconsin Arts Board grant, and a 

' Wisconsin Library Award, studied at the 

| Iowa Writer’s Workshop. She and her 

: husband live in Portland where she is at 

' work on her third novel. 


Edge of House 
By Dzvinta Ortowsky 775 
Carnegie-Mellon University Press, 1999 


: Exploring the cycles of life and death, 
| domesticity and 

! despair, and time in 

; all its guises, Edge 

| of House is a search 

' for humor in the 

' darkness and respon- 
| sibility of daily life. 

| In this there is an 

' undercurrent of dan- 
' ger, dislocation, and 
' disturbance. 

| Existence is neither 

: subjective nor objective, and reality is not 
: a given. Dzvinia Orlowsky is a founding 

: editor of Four Way Books, a sae 
' editor to Agni and The Man lboro Review 

' and teaches poetry workshops at the 

: Boston Center for Adult Education. 
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Self-Portrait 
with Ghosts 


By Ketty Dwyer ’86 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1998 


: Kelly Dwyer’s second novel is the story of 
: Kate Flannigan and her teenage daughter, 
' Audrey, who struggle with the suicide of 


Kate’s brother Luke. Kate is a sculptor, 


Told in three voic- 


A Guide to Genetic Counseling 
Epitep BY Wenpy R. UHLMANN ’83, WITH 
DIANE BAKER AND JANE SCHUETTE 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 1998 


This text for directors of genetic counsel- 
ing programs, their students, and 
experienced counselors, provides an 
overview of the fundamentals of genetic 
counseling. The study follows the history 
of the establishment and development of 
genetic counseling to its present state, and 
offers practical approaches to student 
supervision, medical documentation, 
details of case management, and a review} 
of basic theory and practice guidelines. 
Wendy Uhlmann is president of the 
National Society of Genetic Counselors, 
Inc., and works at the University of 
Michigan in Ann Arbor. 


Irving Berlin: A Life in Song 
By Puivip Furia 65 
Schirmer Books, 1998 


Berlin’s devotion to the art of weaving 
words and music produced songs of extra- 
ordinary quality. With access to the Irving 
Berlin archives, the author offers new 
information about how Berlin’s songs 
were created and how they related to 
important incidents in the composer’s own 
life. The portrait places Berlin in the fore- 
front of truly American music and as the 
defining force in film and musical theater. 
Philip Furia is professor of English at the 
University of North Carolina, 
Wilmington, and is the author of Iva 

! Gershwin: the Life of the Lyricist and The 

: Poet’s of Tin Pan Alley. He is married to 

' alumna Karen Johnson Furia ’64; the cou- 
' ple lives in Minnesota. 


When in Doubt, Sing 
By JANE REDMONT 772 
Harper Collins, 1999 


The traditional 
idea of what 
prayer is and 
how it is per- 
formed are 
challenged and 
redefined in 
Jane Redmont’s 
new book. She 
presents 
prayer—in con- 
trast to the 
often irrelevant 
recitations 
“uttered so solemnly with bowed heads”— | 
as an active part of life, one that should | Ecotourism is defined as “responsible 
incorporate dance, movement, sport, travel to natural areas, which conserves 
song, and personal interests and hobbies. | the environment and improves the welfare 
At the end of each chapter she suggests | of local people.” Based upon interviews 
prayers and provides sample readings | and visits to ecotourist hotspots in Africa 
from Christian, Greek Orthodox, and : and Latin America, Ecotourism offers vivid 
Buddhist texts, poetry, and meditations to} descriptions and analyses of ecotourism 
inspire daily life. When in Doubt, Sing | projects and tours. Martha Honey looks at 
tackles the complexities that currently ' ecotourism in seven different countries, 
challenge religion: What is the gender | and evaluates each program. She points to 
and race of prayer? What do we call God | grassroots organizing and carefully 

in this era of political correctness? Jane : planned and implemented national strate- 
Redmont is a feminist theologian, ' gies to curb the power of the conventional 
Catholic minister, social activist and | tourism industry. Martha Honey is direc- 
author of numerous articles, and author | tor of the Peace and Security Program at 
of Generous Lives. She lives in Berkeley. | the Institute for Policy Studies in 


| Washington, D.C. 


Ecotourism and Sustainable 
Development: 
Who Owns Paradise? 
By Martua Honey ’67 


Island Press, 1999 


JANE REDMONT 


Organizing the Shipyards: 
Union Strategy in 
Three Northeast Ports, 
1933-1945 
By Davip PALMER ’71 
Cornell University Press, 1999 


: Here, Palmer documents the history of 

' union organizing at three of America’s 

| largest private shipyards—New York 

| Shipbuilding in the port of Philadelphia, 

| Bethlehem Fore River Shipyard in the 

; port of Boston, and Federal Shipbuilding 
: in the port of New York—from the time 

' of the Great Depression and the begin- 

' ning of the New Deal to the end of World 
| War II. Oral history interviews gave 

| Palmer an account of the successes and 

| failures of union organizing in the yards 

' themselves, the neighboring communities, 
' and sometimes in outreach to political 

: leaders. David Palmer lives in Adelaide, 

: Australia, with his family. He teaches 

' American Studies at The Flinders 

' University of South Australia. 


Where the World Ended: 
Re-Unification and Identity in 
the German Borderland 
By DAPHNE BERNDAHL 786 


University of California Press, 1999 


With the fall of the 
Berlin Wall, those who 
lived along the disman- 
tled border found their 
lives rapidly and drasti- 
cally transformed. In 
this study of German 
unification and post- 
socialist transition, 
Daphne Berndahl, 
through ethnographic 


Where 
the 
World 


Ended 


' research in a former East German border 

' village, focuses on the changes that have 

' accompanied the many political transitions 
; since 1989. Daphne is assistant professor of 
' anthropology at the University of 

| Minnesota. 


Ethical Challenges in Managed 
Care: A Casebook 
Epitrep By Karen Gervais ’66, 
WITHREINHARD PRIESTER, 
Dorortny E. Vawter, 
KimsBerty K. Orte, AND 
Mary M. SoLserG 
Georgetown University Press, 1999 


| The rapid rise of managed care has led to 
' new ethical complexities in health care by 
' changing the traditional relationships 
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among health plans, payers, partners, and 
providers. Intended for use by those man- 
aging the delivery and financing of health 
care, and for students and practitioners of 
the health professions and administration, 
the book presents 20 case studies that 
provide snapshots of a wide range of ethi- 
cal challenges. Specific issues include the 
coverage of emergency services, funding 
medical education, respecting patients’ 
religious beliefs, and caring for the seri- 
ously mentally ill. Karen G. Gervais is 
director of Minnesota Center for Health 
Care Ethics in Minneapolis. 


Taboo 
By Boyer RIckeEL ’73 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1999 
In a study of desire and childhood and the 


long path from loneliness to relationships, 
Boyer Rickel’s impres- 
sionistic memoir offers 
images of a life in 
progress. The uncom- 
mon structure of the 
book traces the patterns 
of his life through indi- 
vidual experiences 

= =! presented in an almost 
scattered fashion. 7aboo postulates that it is 
the process, not the end result, which real- 
ly matters. Boyer Rickel is the author of a 
collection of poetry, arreboles, and he has 
published poems in several magazines. He 
is assistant director of the creative writing 
program at the University of Arizona. 


Henry Chandler Cowles 
(1869-1939) and Cowles Bog, 
Indiana: A Study in Historical 

Geography and the 
History of Ecology 
By SaraH GIBBARD Cook 66 
The Field Museum, 1999 


The botanist Henry Chandler Cowles, 
Oberlin Class of 1893, was one of the 
founders of the theory of ecological succes- 
sion. This monograph is a biography of 
Cowles and an investigation into his con- 
nections with the Indiana wetland 
traditionally known as Cowles Bog. 
Written for the Indiana Dunes National 


Lakeshore, National Park Service, the study | 


was published for a symposium celebrating 
the centennial of Cowles’s groundbreaking 
dissertation on plant communities in the 
sand dunes along Lake Michigan. Cook is 
an independent historian and writer based 
near Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Sing It To Her Bones 
By Marcia TALLEY ’65 
Dell, 1999 


Marcia ‘Talley introduces Hannah Ives, a 
Ee new voice on the mystery 
scene. Recovering from 
the breast cancer that 
almost took her life, 
Hannah retreats to her 
sister-in-law’s farm on 
Chesapeake Bay, but 
instead of relaxation there, 


she finds the body of a 


| girl who disappeared from a high-school 


dance eight years before. Hannah won- 
ders who could be responsible, but the 


: more questions she asks, the more she 
discovers a town determined to make sure 


the past remains untouched. Sing It To 


: Her Bones won the 1998 Malice Domestic 


Grant for Best Unpublished Mystery and 


| was picked as a Mystery Guild Featured 


Alternate for fall 1999. Talley is systems 


: librarian at the U.S. Naval Academy in 


: Annapolis. 


Faculty Reviews 


Poets Reading: the FIELD 
Symposium 
Epitrep By Davip WALKER ’72 
Oberlin College Press, 1999 


| Almost every year since 1979, FIELD 


' magazine has celebrated 
: the work of a major poet 
' in a unique symposium: 

' a number of current 

: poets are invited to 

: chose favorite poems by 
' the featured poet and 

' explore them in short 


‘ the results have become 


The FIELD Symposia 


essays. Over the years Ea by Dv Wer 


: one of the most popular features of the 
magazine. Collected here for the first 

' time in a single volume, the list of con- 

' tributors reads like a virtual Who's Who of 
! contemporary poetry. Contributors 

: include Margaret Atwood, Robert Bly, 

| Martha Collins, James Merrill, Charles 


Simic, Nancy Valentine and David 


' Young, on poems by Dickinson, Pound, 


Stevens, Roethke, Neruda, and others. 


:' The emphasis of this collection is prag- 


matic, focusing on the clarification and 
' demystification of poetry and the poetic 

| process. Given the broad scope of inter- 

: ests displayed by the contributors, “the 

i; reader,” Walker says in his preface, “has a 


| Early in the 20th cen- 


| immigrants, often 


| Jews who had arrived 


sense of investigating the writing process 
from a particularly privileged position, 
sharing the informed, canny insights of 


; one poet settling down to enter imagina- 


tively into the world of another.” David 


| Walker is professor of English, and chair 


of the English department. He lives in 
Oberlin where he is editor of FIELD 
magazine and the Oberlin College Press. 


Dispersing the Ghetto: 
The Relocation of Jewish 
Immigrants Across America 
By Jack GLAZIER 
Cornell University Press 


tury, New York’s 
Lower East Side was 
teeming with newly- 
arrived eastern 
European Jewish 


R 
a gate 


sng the Ghetto 


2 ta we 


poor and underem- Tie Relocation of 
Jewish Immigrants 


ployed. The } ross America 
established American APY CLATI 
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from Germany only a generation before 
feared their security could be threatened 
by the newcomers, so they established the 
Industrial Removal Office (IRO) to help 
scatter the immigrants to towns and cities 
across the nation. For nearly two decades 
the IRO directed the resettlement of 


' these Jewish immigrants, assuming that 


the prospects of quicker assimilation and 
employment opportunities would be 
brighter. The author recounts the opera- 


| tions of the IRO and the experiences of 


those it aided. He examines the complex 
relationship between the two sets of 
immigrants, looking at the motives under- 
lying the assistance by the German- 


: Americans as they rendered help to the 


eastern European newcomers. Glazier 


' moves ahead to immigration today, com- 


paring the process to those early days. He 


| shows that the fears of the earlier period 


are revisited in the current struggle to 
reconcile ethnic distinctiveness with a 


' common national culture. Jack Glazier is 


Oberlin College professor of anthropolo- 
gy and lives in town. He has conducted 
ethnographic and historical research in 
East Africa and the States, and has written 


/ on community life and social change 


among the Mbeere of Kenya and 
American Jews. 


Friends of the 


Oberlin College Library 


The Reading Girl, marble sculpture by 
John Adams Jackson, gift to the library, 
1886. Now displayed prominently on 
Mudd Centers main level. (The sneaker is 
a modern addition.) 


Friends of the 
Oberlin College 
Library receive 

special benefits of 


membership. 


Shouldn't YOU join 
TODAY? 


Please join us in emphasizing the 
fundamental importance of the 
library for education at Oberlin. 


Who are the Friends? 


A Friend is anyone who joins us in supporting the role of the library 
in collecting and preserving books, sound recordings, musical scores, 
electronic media, and archival materials in the interest of teaching, 
scholarship, and personal study. The organization is governed by an 
independent council and its bylaws provide for at least one member- 
ship meeting each year. There are currently over 850 members of the 
Friends organization, of whom almost 200 are enrolled Oberlin stu- 
dents. 


What are the benefits of membership? 


~ Friends receive the newsletter Library Perspectives, occasional 
publications (such as the lectures delivered by distinguished guests 
at the Friends annual reception and dinner), as well as 
announcements and invitations to exhibitions, lectures, and other 
events sponsored by the Friends throughout the year. 


Friends are entitled to library borrowing privileges. 


Most importantly, Friends have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they are helping to maintain and strengthen Oberlin’s outstanding 
library system, which includes the Main Library, the Art Library, 
the Conservatory Library, and the Science Library. 


What does it take to become a friend? 


There are various categories of membership: Student ($1); Recent 
Graduate ($5); Friend ($30); Couple ($40); Associate ($50); Sponsor 
($100); Patron ($500); Benefactor ($1000). Checks should be made 
payable to Oberlin College and mailed to the Friends at the address 
below. Donating book collections or other materials to the library is 
another way to become a Friend. Members may designate their gift 
to underwrite the acquisition of library materials in certain fields, to 
assist the preservation program, or to support other library-related 
special interests. Membership contributions are tax deductible. 


For more information, write, call, or fax: 


Friends of the Oberlin College Library, Mudd Center, 
148 W. College St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1532. 
Phone: (440) 775-8285, Ext. 234. Fax: (440) 775-8739. 
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“TEE eo 
30,000- 
MILE 


MEAL | Oster .in’s 
Co-ops 
Feast Upon 
LOCAL na grey, rainy Friday 
afternoon, an old Dodge pickup truck 
Foops trundled and bounced its way over the 


muddy dirt roads a few miles south of 
Oberlin. Matt Green, the driver, tried 
to keep the ride smooth, but that was 
impossible without reducing the 
truck to a crawl. Matt was one of 
meat the two food pickers in the truck, 
& «which was making its weekly 
, round through Lorain County to 
collect produce from local farm- 
ers for Oberlin’s Student Co-op 
Association (OSCA). I, the 
third passenger, was along for 
the ride. 

Suspicious noises 
would occasionally attract 
our attention, and some- 
one would wince and turn 
around, hoping it wasn’t the 
smashing of any of the several hundred 
eggs which sat precariously in wet card- 
board boxes under an ineffective tarp. 

We'd picked up the eggs and a set of 
fruit pies from Joe Keim, an Amish 
farmer from Sullivan, Ohio. Standing 
in the shed by his farmhouse with thick 
denim clothes and a heavy beard, he’d 
smiled at us, suggesting we save the 
eggs until the end of our 
trip. We’d already collected 
goat cheese from Ann 
Hauser, who keeps a small 
farm, but we still had two 
stops left. 

The rock that should 
have been securing our tarp 
fell with a crash. Roberta Reynolds, the 
other food-picker, jumped. Matt gritted 
his teeth and kept on driving. 

So it goes when Oberlin students 
buy right from the farm. The path of 
the local-foods lifestyle is a little 
bumpy, a lot dirty, somewhat uncer- 
tain, but generally enjoyable. “Local 
produce can be differently shaped than 
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what you get from Lo Presti’s, OSCA’s 
wholesale distributor,” says local-foods 
coordinator Tori Johnson. The carrots 
are gnomish and stumpy, each ending 
in two or three short, twisted tips. “We 
get these humongous leeks from one 
Amish farmer,” says Ellen Kittredge, 
the other coordinator. The mushrooms 
come caked with clods of dirt. 
Everything is delicious. 

For about a decade, OSCA has been 
part of a nationwide effort to move 
away from giant wholesale distributors 
and back to local farming. In addition 
to college and community co-ops, 
restaurants, farmers’ markets, and even 
some supermarkets are forming rela- 
tionships with local growers and pro- 
ducers. They say that benefits of buying 
from local farmers include a reduction 
in shipping and packaging costs; health- 
ier, fresher produce; less environmental 
waste; and an economic and social 
investment in the local community. 

OSCA still buys its dry goods and 
much of its produce wholesale, but pur- 
chases a great deal of its fresh goods 
from area farmers, creameries, 
orchards, and even beekeepers. 

Johnson and Kittredge keep the 
local-foods system running smoothly. 

“We’re the communication 
between the farmers and 
the co-ops,” says Johnson. 
“At the beginning of the 
spring semester, we visited 
the farmers to talk about 
what we’d like them to pro- 
duce next fall.” Each week 
the coordinators phone or mail the fol- 
lowing week’s orders to the farmers. 

The food each farmer produces 
varies. Ann Hauser makes feta and 
chévre cheeses from her goat’s milk, 
while the Miller orchard crushes apples 
for cider. ‘Tom Jeffreys sells honey, 
while others grow vegetables. Things 


change with the season, even from week 
to week, so farmers send an availability 
list the week before, says Johnson. In an 
e-mail notice to the co-op’s menu plan- 
ners, she writes, “I got a message from 
Adele Straub and she has some beautiful 
fresh shiitake mushrooms ready.” 

The Oberlin Sustainable Agriculture 
Program (OSAP), formed in 1995, is a 
major source of local foods. The farm, 
located about three miles from campus, 


allows community members to buy 
shares each spring to give farmers the 
necessary capital, then collect a portion 
of the harvest six months later. OSAP’s 
biggest investor is OSCA, which spent 
$9,000 in 1998 (40 percent of OSAP’s 
total revenue) on its goods. 

Oberlin College was introduced to 
the idea of buying locally in 1988. The 
revolution, as students later called it, 
stemmed from a summer research study 


conducted by five students: Laura 
Baring-Gould ’89, Daniel Elshoff ’90, 
Greg Kehm ’88, Katie Rae ’90, and 
Kenneth Schneider ’89. The group ana- 
lyzed food-purchase by OSCA and 
Campus Dining Services (CDS) and 
discussed the advantages and strategies 
for buying locally. The project was 
coordinated by Sam Passmore ’85 and 
co-sponsored by Oberlin’s environmen- 
tal studies program and the Meadow 
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Creek Project, an environmental studies 
institute in Arkansas founded in 1979 by 
professor David Orr. Students Katie 
Rae 90, Adam Rogloff, and Christine 
Douglas ’90 conducted a follow-up 
Winter ‘Term project in 1989. 

Brad Masi ’93, Oberlin’s project 
coordinator for environmental studies, 
was part of the group of students, head- 
ed by Nathan Scott 91 and Alex ‘Tokar 
"2; that preached the benefits of buying 
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locally to all of OSCA. By spring of 
1990, the local-foods group had suffi- 
cient information to start reaching out 
to the co-ops. “We realized our first 
challenge was education, to get the 
members of co-ops to understand the 
importance of local foods,” says Masi. 


he revolution began. 
“We called it Guerrilla Theater. Our 
motto was “Gastrointestinal liberation 
for all!’” says Masi. Members stood on 
boxes and crates in the middle of co-op 
dining rooms and preached the benefits 
of buying locally. They wrote a cook- 
book with recipes that used locally 
available ingredients and began bring- 
ing in new goods, like squash. 

Mileage-count meals were held at 
Old Barrows Co-op, where the local- 
foods group estimated the miles that 
the ingredients in their meals had col- 
lectively traveled from their original 
farms to Oberlin, and compared the 
number of calories that went into pro- 
ducing the food with the number 
obtained by eating it. 

“The ingredients traveled roughly 
30,000 miles for one meal,” says Masi, 
“and cost 6,000 calories of work energy 
to produce 600 of food energy.” With 
these numbers in hand, the group asked 
the co-ops to look at what they could 
do to buy locally. 

A farmer named Alfred Baumann 
was one of the first to benefit. “He still 
planted his farm, but he was older, in 
his 70s,” says Masi, so students did his 
harvesting in return for a share of the 
produce. 

Then, and today, farmers come to 
Oberlin and eat with students. Monies 
spent on local foods have increased 
from $12,000 to $25,000 (from a bud- 
get of $250,000), yet the process has 
stayed much the same. ‘Today, says 
Kittredge, the ratio of local foods to 


wholesale has leveled off. “It’s a scale 
that seems to be working for us,” she 
says. “More farmers would be too 
many.” 

As for those eggs, we made the last 
two stops without catastrophe. But the 
wind picked up when we started home, 
and the cardboard boxes that were once 
folded and piled next to the eggs began 
hurtling from the back of the truck. I 
thought back to the food-pickers’ meet- 
ing the ‘Tuesday before. 

“What happened to the eggs last 
week?” 

“They, um, broke. There were a lot 
of bumps in the road.” 

“Don’t stack them so high next 
time.” 

This time, we hadn’t stacked the eggs 
very high, and when we arrived on cam- 
pus, each was intact. 

The following Thursday, as a two- 
hour dinner cook for Pyle Inn Co-op, I 
used a number of those eggs in a deli- 
cious roasted-vegetable quiche. The 
eggs’ journey from chicken coop to co- 
oper stomach had taken only six days 
and crossed 16 miles. It ended as all co- 
op meals end, with applause. 


ADAM KowltrT isa rising sophomore. 
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Story by Bethany Schneider ’93 


LEARNING, LIVING 


EXTENDING THE CLASSROOM WITH A SEMESTER AWAY 


t’s a cold, clear November evening. 
Twenty-two mud-covered Oberlin stu- 
dents pour through the doors of a pub 
in the middle of Dartmoor, a 365- 
square-mile wilderness in southern 
England. A sign on the wall identifies 
this as the third-highest pub in the UK, 
and announces that the fire in the fire- 
place hasn’t been extinguished in 80 
years. The elevation is no surprise to 
these weary hikers, and while the fire is 
welcome, the non-vegetarians among us 
are more interested in the homemade 
venison pie. We agree that a pint of 
Tanglefoot, the local bitter, goes a long 
way towards mending muscles that have 
hiked all day across boggy moorland. 
English professor Scott McMillin and 
computer science professor Bob Geitz 
lean back and smile contentedly as the 
students fall into an argument: does sci- 
ence exist separately from nature? Did 
Geoff mean to allow Charlotte—the 
muddiest student of all—to fall back- 
wards into a freezing cold stream? 

Mid-debate, Scott holds a bite of 
venison aloft on his fork. “This is what 
the London program is all about,” he 
says. It’s unclear whether he means 
good food or good conversation, but 
after all, isn’t appetite at the center of 
an engaged and balanced education? 

The Danenberg Oberlin-in-London 
program, of which these students are a 
part, 1s about satisfying a hunger for 
learning, extending the classroom to the 
social, physical, and even the gastronomic. 

The interdepartmental program was 
founded in 1983, its primary aim to 
provide students with an intensive 
interdisciplinary learning experience 
that engages them with the subjects 
they study and the environment in 
which they live. Two professors from 
different departments lead the group 
each semester and teach a joint class. 

Sometimes the collaboration involves 
disciplines more traditionally linked than 


Scott’s English and Bob’s computer sci- 
ence; I was a Danenberg student when 
English professor David Young and art 
history professor Richard Spear taught a 
joint class on 17th-century drama and 
architecture. The common ground was 
easy to find, yet conversations among lit- 
erature- and architecture-types were 
extremely challenging. Nineteen and 20- 
year-olds, some of whom enjoy novels 
and others who prefer looking at art, 
have less in common than one might 
think. More to the point, the excitement 
of London itself inspired an intellectual 
wrestling match; it was a way of exercis- 
ing the thrilling energy we found in this 
new, foreign city. 

I recognize those same high spirits 
and collective intellectual excitement in 
Scott and Bob’s group. In fact, they are 
even more primed for it, given their far 
greater internal differences. Everyone 
knows that scientists live on North 
Campus and think empirically, while 
artsy types live in co-ops and think 
about the Meaning of It All. What hap- 
pens when they live together in a for- 
eign city and are expected to bring their 
disciplines to a common table? “The 
students end up arguing, not so much 
from the position of their particular 
fields, as from the exciting confusion 
arising from interdisciplinary concepts, 
per se,” Scott says. “They are discon- 
certed, in a very good way. Oberlin can 
be a fairly static place. In spite of the 
overall diversity, it’s fairly homogenous 
in that living spaces, classrooms, and 
hang-outs are self-selecting. People 
with similar ideas find each other.” 

In the Danenberg program, that 
unconscious complacency is disrupted. 
“The classes are interdisciplinary,” he 
says, “and so is the living and breathing. 
All aspects of communication become 
charged and different.” 

Scott and Bob are teaching a joint 
class called “Orders of Nature” and the 
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AND LONDON 


collaboration is both thrilling and diffi- 
cult. “We came to the basic topic easi- 
ly,” Bob says. “How do people think 
about nature? We wanted to come to 
Britain and use it as a laboratory. 
What’s going on in the intellectual 
environment in the 19th century? How 
are science and literature interacting? 
“Tnitially my role was “The Science 


Guy,’ and Scott was “The Literature Guy.’ 


He was going to teach Wuthering Heights, 
Wordsworth, The Mill on the Floss, and I 
was going to teach Newtonian Systems, 
Darwin, thermodynamics, and concep- 
tions of time. But it didn’t work that 
cleanly, and I’m glad. He’s familiar with 
philosophies of science, and I’ve read a lot 
of literature. Pretty soon we realized that 
this collaboration was between us as 
teachers as much as it was about throwing 
material out there and seeing what we 
could do with it.” 


or the students, the collaboration 
has gone far beyond the classroom. In 
one flat, an argument has raged for 
weeks over whether or not technology 
has advanced humankind or been its 
downfall. “It may sound silly,” one stu- 
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dent explains, “but when you’re togeth- 
er all the time, these questions take on 
depth. It’s hard to come to class and 
calmly discuss The Origin of Species 
when you know the person who thinks 
‘*X’ about Darwin also thinks vivisection 
is important for civilization.” She 
shrugs. “But Pve made friends with 
people I never would have talked to at 
Oberlin. It isn’t always a big love fest, 
but it changes you.” 

Gwyneth Love has been the pro- 
gram’s coordinator since its inception in 
1983. Born and bred in England, she 
spent years at Oberlin before taking on 
the infant Danenberg program. She 
combines an intimate knowledge of 
Oberlin and its je ne sais quois with an 
equally intimate knowledge of all things 
British. Beloved by students (“I came 
on the program because I heard about 
Gwyneth,” Carlos Bustamante ’98 
explains. “Everyone who comes back 
raves about her.”), Gwyneth is devoted 
to the interdisciplinary philosophy. 

“Working across subjects isn’t easy,” 
she says. “It’s different from taking a 
science class here, a history class there, 
and an art class over there. In London, 
the professors and the students are on 
unfamiliar ground. Since they’re in it 
together, the semester provides a more 


intense learning environment than the 
average On-campus semester.” 

Part of this vitality, she explains, 
comes from friction and friendly adver- 
saries. Because of its constantly repeat- 
ed experimental nature, with each 
semester seeing a new conjunction of 
disciplines and pedagogies, the London 
semester isn’t ever smooth sailing. 
Oddly, this contributes to its success. 
Several years ago politics professor 
Yakuba Saka and English professor Len 
Podis led a semester that is now leg- 
endary. Their joint class, “Politics and 
the Colonial Legacy in Literature,” 
was composed of English and politics 
majors, about half African American 
and half white. “They fought all the 
time—students, teachers, everyone,” 
Gwyneth says. “And it was absolutely, 
unbelievably great. One of the best 
semesters we’ve had, by far.” 

If argument is essential to a 
Danenberg semester, so is cooperation 
and compromise. Making the program 
work involves commitment from 
everyone and can be emotionally 
painful. “You wouldn’t want to live 
your whole life at this level of personal 
and intellectual intensity,” Gwyneth 
says, laughing. “But living and learn- 
ing for a while in an environment 
where you can’t hide from yourself or 
others is almost always a good thing. 
Students tend to realize themselves: 
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they achieve more than 
they thought they 
would, and they learn 
things about them- 
selves they didn’t know 
before. Those kinds of 
discoveries are excit- 
ing, but they’re scary 
as well.” 

Self-revelation is not 
confined to the student 
population, and this 
fact is perhaps the least 
recognized benefit of 
the London program. 
Four Oberlin profes- 
sors a year, from all 
over the college, lead 
London semesters and collaborate 
with a colleague. Classes taught by 
two professors have a different flavor 
from classes led by just one. For one 
thing, a professor used to controlling 
his or her own classroom must learn to 
share authority. Students sense that 
change and respond accordingly. 

“You can’t be an Oberlin faculty 
member and have a big ego,” Bob says. 
“I got used to the students’ irreverence 
and love of debate a long time ago. 
But in a strange way Oberlin’s charac- 
teristics—like sassy, clever 
students—are magnified here in 
London. Sharing teaching here is 
almost more Oberlin than Oberlin, 
and it means you’re sharing learning, 
as well.” Professors return to Oberlin 
exhausted, but also changed and 
pedagogically invigorated. 

“Their learning curve is as steep as 
any student’s,” Gwyneth says of Scott 
and Bob. “Because they are teaching 
together and learning all the time, the 
scope of the class extends far beyond 
the readings and the discussions. The 
students come to see the question of 
science’s relationship to art as dynamic, 
growing, and changing between these 
two professors as well as between 
themselves.” 

Bob has a more nuts-and-bolts per- 
spective on his own learning experi- 
ence. “Before teaching this class with 


Scott,” he says, “I had taught over 100 
college courses, and every single one of 
them was a lecture. I was a math pro- 
fessor and then a computer science 
professor. Discussion doesn’t come eas- 
ily to those classrooms. Here in 
London, after 15 years of teaching, I 
had to lead my first discussion. It was 
terrifying and wonderful.” 

Oberlin’s strong English and theater 
departments blend well with the 
dynamic and affordable London the- 
ater scene, creating a Danenberg pro- 
gram with tight ties to English and 
theater faculty. One or more theater 
classes are taught each year, and stu- 
dents see as many as 25 plays in 12 
weeks. Shows range from traditional 
Royal Shakespeare Company produc- 
tions to experimental drama in 
London’s “fringe” theater district. This 
kind of intensive theater class is an 
incredible feat matched by almost no 
other American college program. 

Although a semester in London is 
an expensive prospect, tuition, room, 
and board cost no more than a regular 
Oberlin semester. That price tag 
includes a weekly allowance, theater 
tickets, any travel done as a group, and 
$250 towards airfare. “Unfortunately 
we can’t provide work-study over 
here,” Gwyneth says. “But with careful 
planning, a London semester shouldn’t 
cost a student much more than a regu- 
lar semester in Ohio. And that’s essen- 
tial. This program is for every Oberlin 
student. Not just a moneyed elite, and 
not just the intellectual elite, either. It’s 
almost always the students who aren’t 
straight A students, and who aren’t 
massively outgoing or sociable, who 
are most radically changed by a semes- 
ter-over lere:” 


ften the theater becomes the 
high point of a semester. I watched 
more plays during four months in 
London than in my whole life before 
or since. This semester, however, the 
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high point seems to be the trips made 
by the joint class. Xia Peterson ’98 
says her favorite Danenberg event was 
the “The Lake District,” and launches 
into a 20-minute description of the 
wonders of that week-long trip early 
in the semester. Now, on their second 
trip, the mud-stained students 
sprawled around the Dartmoor pub 
would be the first to attest that these 
are not just sightseeing jaunts. 

“I don’t know exactly what falling 
into a freezing stream and bleeding 
all over some wasteland has to do with 
my higher education,” the unfortunate 
Charlotte says, “but I wouldn’t trade 
it. | understand what I’m learning in 
a much more intimate way. I realize 
these poets and writers weren’t just 
sitting around staring into space and 
emoting, and the scientists weren’t 
in clean laboratories experimenting. 
Nature wasn’t—isn’t—just an academ- 
ic question.” 

Students good-naturedly read the 
literature and strap on their hiking 
boots, yet the personal landscapes they 
traverse are far more intricate than the 
poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins or 
the Neolithic circles of stone on 
Salisbury Plain. While others wander 
around the megaliths taking pictures, 
Tinysha McCord 798 stands with her 
back to Stonehenge. She’d rather talk 
about London and why she’ll never 
think of the States in the same way. 

“The classes are interesting, and 
things like Stonehenge are all fine 
and good,” she says, “But it’s London 
that’s amazing. I hope I can come 
back here to work and live like a real 
person. You grow up in America and 
youre blind to it, because it sur- 
rounds you all the time. Then you 
come to this city, and everything is a 
little bit different. Go out dancing or 
go to the museum and look at mum- 
mies. It doesn’t matter; the experi- 
ence is British, not American. It’s 
changed the way I think. You can’t 
talk about—for example—racism, and 
mean both British and American 
problems under the same umbrella. 
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Now you have to think in particulars, 
see things in relationship.” 

Ben Mack ’99, sitting on a rock 
in the middle of the moors, puts it 
this way: “I worked like a demon at 
Oberlin. I had my couple of good 
friends and Mudd Library. It was 
interesting and good and everything, 
but I wanted to come on the London 
program to broaden my horizons 
socially.” 

He looks at the physical horizon in 
front of him, dotted with wild ponies 
and yellow gorse bushes. “The truth 
is, | wanted to learn how to be social! 
And you know, I’ve learned to be an 
Obie from being here in England. If 
you loosen up, you can learn as much 
from living with a bunch of people as 
from going to class. ll go back to 
Oberlin and get more out of my edu- 
cation than just what’s in the library.” 


Susie Walsh ’00, straddling a bench 


in the pub, leans forward as she talks, 
trying to make every word right. “I 
don’t know how to explain it,” she 
says. “I really like Oberlin, and I 
know lots of people. But you’re sur- 
rounded by so many and it can feel 
very small. Here, with such a finite 
number of people, it feels huge.” She 
laughs. “I know myself a lot better 
now than I did a couple months ago. 


It will make Oberlin a different place 
when I go back.” 


few weeks after the Dartmoor 
trip, Gwyneth invites the group to her 
home for Thanksgiving dinner. The 
rooms are gorgeous, and the garden is 
lit with candles. Two perfect turkeys 
and endless side dishes emerge from | 
the huge, old-fashioned range. 
Gwyneth alternates between chasing 
people out of the kitchen and asking 
them to help. Seconds, thirds, and 
fourths are devoured. In the parlor, 
someone is engineering a constant 
flow of quiet music. The end of the 
semester is in sight, and there is an 
underlying mellow sadness to the 
conversation and laughter. 

“It’s great to have a Thanksgiving 
dinner,” says Amy Silveri, tucked into 
the corner of a sofa beside her British 
boyfriend whom the group has adopted 
as one of their own. “But it’s almost too 
sad, cooking and eating an American 
meal with these people I know so well. 
We’re all beginning to turn our faces 
away when we’ve been in each other’s 
faces the whole time.” 

No arguments about nature and art, 
now; no one says anything. Then, 
thank goodness, the Leonard Cohen 
album that was playing ends, and a 
voice from the kitchen calls, “Pie!” 


BETHANY SCHNEIDER Js a4 journalist 
and academic. She lives in England 
with her partner. 
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WOULD YOU EVER CHUCK IT ALL 
TO BECOME A RODEO CLOWN? 


Or ADMIT THAT YOU SAT IN FAIRCHILD Co-oP MUNCHING 

GRANOLA AND IMAGINING TURNING COMPOST ON AN ANTEATER FARM? 
‘THERE ARE SO MANY OF US WHO THOUGHT THAT WE WOULD 

BE THE ONES TO SAVE THE WORLD. WELL, AS YOU RE SCHLEPPING IT 


OUT AT YOUR DESK JOB, READ ABOUT THESE RECENT 


GRADUATES WHO HAVE ACTUALLY 
TAKEN THE PLUNGE. Stary by Cardhne Strata 


La ching e.ixccsm 


Jon Luongo ’93, Performance Clown 
Seattle, Washingon 


Little “Mayor Yo-Yo”, a 4-year-old 
cancer patient, took charge of the 
fourth floor at the Seattle Children’s 
Hospital in Washington. With an excit- 
ed “whoop!” she informed her neigh- 
bors when the clowns arrived and 
shared gossip with any doctor or nurse 
who would listen. Yo-Yo had been at 
the hospital long enough to know the 
jester’s shtick, so when a silly song was 
repeated or a dorky dance redone, Yo- 
Yo crossed her arms, gazed sternly at 
“Dr. Pozzo” Luongo, and asked, 
“Haven’t you got anything new?” 

a 2 Yo-Yo was a favorite patient of Dr. 
me Og Pp fs Pozzo Luongo—a.k.a. Jon Luongo— 


£ ° 
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Bi-Khim Hsiao ’93, Director of International Affairs, 
Democratic Progressive Party, 
Taipei, Taiwan 


red nose for his job with the Big Apple 
Circus Clown-Care Unit. “Each hospi- 
tal room becomes a new stage,” explains 
the Oberlin theater major. “When you 
peek around a curtain, you don’t know 
what to expect—a 17-year-old or a 2- 
year-old.” 

Luongo performed in his share of 
plays in Oberlin’s Hall Auditorium 
before moving his talent from the raised 
stage. “I became interested in theater 
that happens outside of theater,” he 
says, “like story telling, street perform- 
ing, and the circus.” He paired with 
friend Sam Schneider ’93 to create the 
“Plum Loco Circus” during their senior 
year. A one-ring thesis of sorts, it fea- 
tured acrobats, jugglers, and lots of fire. 

After graduation, he and Schneider 
hit the road. It was a comical sight, 
their six-foot unicycle strapped to the 
roof of a late 1970s VolksWagen loaded 
with juggling equipment. They street 
performed from Boston, Massachusetts, 
to Missoula, Montana, and along the 
way, Luongo married Obie classmate 
Amanda Garris ’93. 

When their van blew up in Seattle 
(“the largest one-car fire Seattle had 
seen in 15 years”), the team decided to 
settle down. Hospital corridors have 
become Luongo’s office space, where 
with bubbles and fiddle in hand, he 
enchants the young patients. With a 9- 
year-old blind patient, he and his part- 
ner became especially creative and 
improvised a rainstorm using a whistle 
and rattling metal. Luongo sometimes 
drops the act—especially around older 
teens who think clowns are a drag—but 
in the end, silly routines prevail. 

“I didn’t know this would be such a 
great performance experience when I 
started,” Luongo admits. “But it’s been 
rewarding beyond belief. I’ve been 
doing this peculiar circus thing for a 
while; this distant cousin of traditional 
theater. It seems like a comfortable area 
of theater for me to keep exploring.” 
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“Oberlin changed my life,” says Bi- 
Khim Hsiao from her 29th-floor 
Hilton ‘Towers hotel room in New York 
City, where she’s spent the last few days 
schmoozing with political dignitaries. 
Six years after graduating, she’s remi- 
niscing about college in a hotel that 
broadcasts CNN in its elevators. 

“When I was growing up in Taiwan, 
it wasn’t a very democratic place,” says 
Hsiao, who moved to New Jersey 
while in high school. “Later I worked 
in the East Asian Collection in the 
Oberlin library and started reading 
books written by dissidents or democ- 
racy activists. The librarian was 
Taiwanese and brought in material that 
was previously banned in Taiwan. 
That’s when I found out I’d been 
cheated all my life.” 

Convinced by Annette Lu, founder of 
‘Taiwan’s modern feminist movement, to 
join the Taiwan Coalition for 
Democracy during her junior year, Hsiao 
put her newfound knowledge to work. 
Later, while pursuing a PhD in political 
science at Columbia, Hsiao was recruited 
to set up the Democratic Progressive 
Party’s (DPP) office in Washington, 
D.C. Last year, she was promoted to 
director of international affairs. 

Hsiao speaks of the leaders of 
Taiwan’s democratic movement with 
reverence and awe. Lu, she explains, 
was imprisoned for speaking out at a 
human rights rally, and former DPP 
president Shih Ming-'Te, considered 
the Nelson Mandela of Taiwan, was 
jailed for 25 years. ‘Today, the party 
faces threats of political dominance 
from China. “Although there’s a tragic 
past for the party, most of our leaders 
have put that aside and call for for- 
ward-looking agendas,” says Hsiao. 
“They also make the attempt to recruit 


young people and give them positions 
of responsibility.” 

Hsiao isn’t intimidated by her status 
as the youngest department head in 
DPP history. “Young people tend to be 
more energetic and creative. We are 
not burdened by a stubborn ideological 
orientation, so we can be more flexible 
in finding solutions to problems.” Take 
DDP’s recent electoral campaign: to 
attract younger Taiwanese citizens, 
party officials traveled to popular out- 
door areas and blended rock music 
with political speeches. 

Hsiao remains steadfast to her goals 
and her Oberlin beginnings. “I come 
from an Oberlin grassroots mentality 
and find myself in the high life—meet- 
ing with ministers, going to state din- 
ners, staying at five-star hotels,” says 
Hsiao. “There are temptations in the 
political world, and I respect the senior 
leaders in our party who have come 
out of all these years untouched, with 
the same perspectives. 

“Oberlin is a place where you can 
comfortably criticize everything. The 
atmosphere encourages that. When 
you leave, you try not to lose your ulti- 
mate ideals, even when compromising 
on smaller matters. That’s the greatest 
challenge.” 
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He doesn’t warrant a Jim Carrey- 
salary quite yet, but within five years of 
leaving Oberlin, actor Daniel London 
made a big-budget movie debut por- 
traying the horn-rimmed-glassed med- 
ical student, Truman Schiff, the close 
friend of Robin Williams’ character, 
Patch Adams. 

And, at age 26, London can say with 
certainty that he’s shared the stage with 
his favorite actor. With Oscar winner 
Holly Hunter, he appeared in the play 
Impossible Marriage, which ran in New 
York City’s Roundabout Theater short- 
ly after the wrap of Patch Adams. “It was 
amazing to work with her,” London 
says. “It was a new play and we were 
figuring out all the nuances and rela- 
tionships—that made it incredibly per- 
sonal and intimate.” The two have 
remained in close touch; London occa- 
sionally calls Hunter for advice about 
potential projects. 

Modest and driven, London is 
admittedly self-deprecating, but has 
always been aware of his destiny for 
acting. He moved from his high school 
theater clique to the Oberlin one, 
where he performed in plays ranging 
from Waiting for Godot to Bent. “I didn’t 
articulate to myself until my senior 
year that I was going to make it as an 
actor,” he says. After months of reli- 
giously attending open calls and acting 
seminars, London landed his first pay- 
ing gig in a Showtime movie called The 
Garden of Redemption. He’s since gone 
head-to-head with Kiefer Sutherland 
and Skeet Ulrich in A Soldier’s 
Sweetheart; Israel Horowitz and Carol 
Kane in the Bernard Malamud short 
film, The First Seven Years; and Olivia 


Edwards in Four Dogs Playing Poker. 
His proximity to fame, however, 

does little to faze London, who claims 
that his success “just kinda happened. 
When I graduated, I prevented myself 
from looking at reality,” he confesses. 
“T dove in without thinking that I could 
fail. he one thing I trusted was that 
I’m an interesting actor. Whether I 
always do good work or not, I know 
that I can go into a room and make 
someone take notice of me.” 
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Daniel London 795, Actor 
Williams, Balthazar Getty, and Stacey Brooklyn, New York 


“WHEN | GRADUATED, 


2: 
I PREVENTED MYSELF FROM LOOKING AT REALITY. 


DIONNE Ihe 
WITHOUT THINKING 
THAT | cOULDs«nAIIES 
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MaLeata Carson ’98, Singer 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic 


“Stull, 


I didn’t 


even realize 


there was a 


music scene there 


until I was 


about to leave.” 


In MaLeata Carson’s fourth year of 
college, she decided to trade Oberlin for 
the Dominican Republic. While living 
and studying in the small town of 
Santiago, far from the capital city of 
Santo Domingo, the Latin American 
studies and voice major fell in love with 
the culture and people of her temporary 
home. 

“Still, I didn’t even realize there was 
a music scene there until I was about to 
leave,” she moans, “and then Marinela 
Sanchez, one of the most popular sopra- 
nos in the Dominican Republic, invited 
me to perform some duets with her. I 
left before we had the chance, but I 
knew I would be back.” 

Carson graduated, and, armed with a 
Fulbright grant to study social commen- 
tary in Dominican popular music, headed 
back south. Her singing career blos- 
somed, leading to performances at the 
U.S. Embassy, the elite Santo Domingo 
Country Club, the National Symphony 
Orchestra in the National Theater of 
Santo Domingo, and with Dominican 
director and composer Caonex Peguero. 


Despite the growing source of talent 
in the Dominican Republic, many roles 
are still awarded to Americans or 
Europeans, a practice frustrating to 
local singers. “Most people, especially 
in Third World countries, look at the 
United States as an example of great- 
ness,” Carson says. “But there is an 
overwhelming sense of nationalism that 
is emerging in many arenas. Music is 
one of them.” 

What has Carson really excited is the 
idea of taking classical music to a 
broader spectrum of Dominicans. 

“Many concert halls and small the- 
aters aren't being used, and there are 
hundreds of people who want to see, 
hear, and appreciate good music.” 

She’s creating a program infused with 
classical and Dominican folk-influenced 
works, that is free to her audience. “I’m 
so excited to see elite Domincans sitting 
next to my friends from the barrio who 
have never heard this kind of music. 
Sometimes I wish I could be in the audi- 
ence to hear their comments.” 
continued on page 54 
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It’s not just housing that Richard Baron 
64 considers when developing safe, affordable 
properties in neglected urban neighborhoods, but 
the human needs as well. McCormack House in St. 
Louis (below) offers special resources for its senior 
residents, such as meals and personal care. 


HE WAS AN IDEALISTIC student teacher 
35 years ago, reaching out to an impov- 
erished Cleveland east-side neighbor- 
hood plagued by riots, teacher strikes, 
and vandalism. A once prosperous, mid- 
dle class community that harbored the 
Cleveland Indians’ League Park, the 
Hough neighborhood later fell victim to 
the typical hardships of mid-century 
urban flight. 

An Oberlin student with a history of 
community service, Detroit native 
Richard Baron penetrated the 1960s 
Hough neighborhood to volunteer in its 
newly formed freedom schools. The 
experience was powerful, and he 
returned to Hough two decades later 
with a building project that sparked a 
housing resurgence and new attempts at 
the area’s restoration. 

As president of the St. Louis-based 
McCormack Baron & Associates, Inc., 
Baron ’64 is recognized nationally for 
leading the development of affordable, 
innovative housing in abandoned urban 
neighborhoods. He founded the firm in 
1973 with his late friend and colleague, 
Terry McCormack, and has since built 
more than 8,000 housing units in 22 
cities at a cost of $670 million. His 
holistic approach to neighborhood 
development, linked with his push to 
involve residents in the design, develop- 
ment, and management of their living 
spaces, sets him apart from builders 
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with similar agendas. His firm’s mission, 
he says, is “community building.” 

A successful McCormack Baron pro- 
ject requires grass-roots activism, vision, 
and development expertise—an outlook 
embraced by those in the two-mile 
Hough neighborhood. Cleveland 
Councilwoman Fannie M. Lewis 
remembers leading Baron on a midnight 
tour of the area when he recognized its 
potential as a vibrant city neighborhood. 

“It looked like Beirut,” says Lewis. “I 
asked him if he could do his project here. 
He took one look at the site and assured 
me it could happen.” 


By 1988 McCormack Baron had 
invested over 
$20 million to 
create a 347- 
apartment 
development 
called Lexington 
Village, which 
today houses a 
smorgasbord of 
people. 
‘Teachers, doc- 
tors, and com- 
puter techni- 
clans pay market rents, while other 
units, reserved for low-income families, 
attract many single parents. The Hough 
transformation continues with beyond- 
hoped-for private development: a subdi- 
vision of $300,000 to $500,000 homes 
adjacent to Lexington Village houses a 
new generation of young professionals. 
Baron says the mixed-income 
approach is critical, both economically 
and socially. Inner-city projects can’t be 
supported by rent subsidies alone, and 
the market rate units support a crucial 
layer of private first-mortgage financ- 
ing. Equally important is the social 
impact of economic integration. 
Neighborhoods suffering from high 
unemployment and struggling schools 
find that the cross-section of families 
provides role models for kids from 
homes where adults don’t work. The 
mix also ensures that the private sector 
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ational, and health. 
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“Clyde is determined to wear a tie 
throughout the weekend,” laughs Clyde 
McGregor's Talcott Hall roommate 
Gordon Hylton (left), both 74 “This is his 
schtik. He always had to have a schtik, 
even as a Student.” 


early 2,000 adults and children wound their way by car, 


camper, plane, and bus to the Oberlin campus Memorial Day weekend. 
Of these, 363 were parents of the Class of 1999; all the others were 
former Obies keeping in touch with their past. 

They reconnected with past roommates and classmates, located the 
special professors who had bent their lives in a different direction, and 
scuffed around campus in shorts and sandals watching for the red ribbon 
streamers that identified their own cluster years. 

They experienced sleeping once again in narrow single dorm beds, 
and bravely shared shower space “down the hall.” 

Many commented on the beautifully groomed campus, the amazing 
new environmentally sound building being constructed, the unbelievably 
perfect weather—which lasted until the very last day when an 
unanticipated cloudburst drenched graduation ceremonies. 


The informal class picnics, the peer-group seminars, the lantern-lit 


Illumination Night under the stars—and for those who managed to stay 
up late enough, the Can Consortium drumming wildly on the steps of 
Finney—these are the images that will linger, and will once again 


beckon Oberlinians back home. 


Here and on the following pages, glimpses of the 1999 celebration. 


Robert Works Fuller ’56, tenth president 
of Oberlin College, was almost 33 when 


installed as president in LQeL 


Lanky, informal, 

| articulate, cheerful, and 
as forward-looking as 
ever, Fuller has since 
traveled around the 
world, worked as an offi- 
cer at the Worldwatch 
Institute, and presently 
works with the Tides 
Foundation at Berkeley. 
He says he has found 
time to read extensively, 
has written and pub- 
lished a book, and is well along with the 
manuscript for another, this time on the 
topic of “rankism.” His theory is that 
rankism, embracing racism, sexism, 
ageism, and nationalism, is an issue of 
discrimination based on the exertion of 
power—that the “somebodies” of rank 
almost helplessly discriminate against the 
“nobodies.” 

Because Fuller left Oberlin in 
February 1974, a few months before the 
Class of 1974 graduated, he retroactively 
graduated all the 25th reunion attendees 
with a broad smile—an act that was met 
by vigorously enthusiastic cheers from 
the audience. He concluded his remarks 
with the recommendation that each per- 
son present must remember to “take 
Oberlin into the world 


” 


Even the more reserved alumni found themselves spontaneously 
throwing their arms around former classmates 


they first encountered after years apart. 
Guarded glances confirmed that some were, indeed, 


showing their age “but, thank goodness, not me!’ 
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“It is sobering to think that the last class 
to graduate in the 20th century will be 
handed their diplomas tomorrow,” said 
President Nancy S. Dye during her 
address in Finney Chapel. 

“As many of you know, I like to ask 
our alumni how their Oberlin education 
has touched their lives. You tell me that 
you learned how to think at Oberlin— 
that you developed critical, analytical 
habits of mind here. And you say that 
Oberlin opened your mind to powerful 
ideas and new perspectives. You remem- 
ber the great teachers you had at 
Oberlin. And you remember that 
Oberlin brought together students 
from all over the U.S. and the 
world...these descriptions sound much 
like Oberlin today.” 

Dye went on to discuss the growing 
talent and dedication among the Oberlin 
faculty, student initiatives in community 
service work, and the diversity of the 
upcoming freshman class. She touched 
upon Oberlin’s offerings in the arts, 
music, and theater, and reiterated the 
importance of maintaining the College’s 


preeminent position in science educa- 
tion through its new science center, - 
scheduled to break ground in November. 


A reunion recital of 1974 graduates in Kulas 
Hall included (from left to right): vocalist 
Kathy Chiavola, organist Keith Reas, flutist 
Wendy Rolfe, vocalist Elizabeth Thompson 
Kaiser, harpsichordist Christa Rakich, and 
pianist Howard Spindler. 


“Oberlin taught me that there is always 
an alternative. And another beyond that 
that I just haven’t thought of yet,” said 
Christa Rakich ’74. Three pairs of alum- 
ni and professors joined for a symposium 
entitled “Perspectives on Teaching and 
Learning,” in which the alumni shared 
memories of their favorite teachers, who, 
in return, each spoke of the differences 
and similarities of teaching methods used 
today versus 25 years ago. 

Marcia Colish, Oberlin’s Artz 
Professor of History, said her classes are 
affected by the increase of technology, 
the diversity of the student body and the 
curriculum, and by students who are 
much more visually oriented. The simi- 
larities, she said, are the students them- 
selves, who still arrive with a distinctive 
Obie “formation.” 

“Students are are eminently teach- 
able. They want to learn,” she said. 
“They remain Oberlin’s secret weapon— 
the thing that makes it a real pleasure to 
teach here.” Other symposium partici- 
pants were Joan Ironto and William 
Katzin, both ’74; Haskell Thomson ’58, 
professor of organ; and Norman Craig, 
Biggs Professor of Natural Science. 


It's not all fun and games— 
there still were finals to be 
graded. Despite the revelry 
of the King Hall open 
houses and alumni 
symposia, professor of 
sociology James Walsh 
managed to maintain his 
concentration. 


Sati 


It Takes One to Know One 
People taking pictures of people being photographed 
abound at events such as this, 


where memories captured on film can be savored at leisure. 


Our camera was no exception. 
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Dr. Johnnetta Betsch Cole ‘57, 
former president of Spelman 
College and nationally 
acclaimed educator, delivered 
the baccalaureate address and 
the Commencement invocation. 


Former housemates Bill Perlik ‘48, Don 
VanDyke ‘47, and Ed Schulte ‘49 laughed as 
they recalled vivid memories of their room- 
mate Sam Fei ‘49, a student from China 
whose native cuisine filled their West 
College Street house with the constant 
aroma of garlic. The trio is joined here by 
Annabel! Shanklin Perlik ‘49. 


Pots of money; a new house in the sub- 
urbs and two cars in the garage; lots of 
adorable children (four per family, on 
average); Ozzie and Harriet in black- 
and-white teaching us how to be the 
perfect family 


an idyllic time in 
America. Or was it? 

The Cluster Classes of 1958, 1959, 
and 1960 invited several classmates as 
panelists to explore what was happening 
on campus and in the world during their 
sojourn in Oberlin during those 
Eisenhower years. 

The women recalled that they hadn’t 
been well prepared for the real world. 
There was no formal career counseling, 
as there was little career expectation 
other than perhaps teaching. Even so, 
students believed then, as they do now, 
that the outside word was waiting for 
them with open arms, and they were 
shocked to discover that the office 
hierarchy did not welcome long discus- 
sions of “issues” before taking an 
assigned action. There were social and 
cultural barriers for those few women 
who wanted a career. 

The Communist scare, exacerbated by 
Senator McCarthy’s daily televised witch- 
hunt, made neighbor mistrust neighbor. 
Homophobia was the prevalent attitude 
of the “silent generation.” | 

Sex outside of marriage was unthink- a 
able; women feared pregnancy; sexual 
fantasies were certainly never openly 
discussed. 

There were good times, too. There 
was formal dating, although dorm doors 
remained ajar six inches when the oppo- 


site sex was in the room, and each person 
was expected to have one foot on the 
floor at all times. 

In this era of innocence and high 
expectations, Oberlin offered alternative 
ways to think and act in the midst of a 


growing consensus culture. Differences | 
were celebrated. But the “ideal times” in 
America were still ahead. 


“By the time you graduated in the spring 
of 1949, Oberlin was beginning to look 
like a college in peacetime,” said 
President Dye to the Class of 1949 dur- 
ing its reunion dinner. She reflected on 
several post-war world events witnessed 
by Oberlin students, such as the Berlin 
crisis and the emergence of the Soviet 
Union as a nuclear power. 

“In the fall of 1948, you endlessly 
debated the upcoming presidential elec- 
tion,” she said. “Your political arguments 


centered on the relative virtues of Harry 
Truman and Henry Wallace. You 
applauded the faculty’s decision to reject 
the Air Force’s proposal to establish an 
ROTC unit at Oberlin.” 

In most other matters, Dye said, the 
Class of 1949 was not as complimentary 
to the College. “You hated the food. You 
initiated a major muckraking investigation 
into the ways in which Oberlin bought, 
cooked, and distributed food on campus,” y ” 
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she laughed. “You declared the system 
outmoded, inefficient, and scandalous.” 
Students, she said, pushed for courses 


on Russia, the Near and Far East, and 0C Equals Pizza and a Movie ? 
for new ways of teaching philosophy. Some people think so. 


They also called for quite radical 


changes in the College’s social rules and The children who came to campus with their parents 
regulations, such as abolishing mandato- ; 
ry attendance at assemblies and lectures, for Commencement/Reunion (Meheke) 
doing away with the “ridiculous system” ; ; 
Ree ear oducihs saw the relaxed side of Oberlin College, 
cooperative housing and dining. which planned several happy-hour 
“In all,” Dye said, “you told Oberlin : ; 
College that grown men and women are events Just for the little guys. 


sufficiently intelligent to conduct their 
own affairs. If some few are not, Oberlin 
will have no place for them.” 
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“When | was here 50 years ago, | was 
welcomed by the Class of 1899,” said Class 
President Barbara Staley Bayless ‘49 to awed 
members of the Class of 1999 during the 
Alumni Association’s annual luncheon. 
“In the year 2049, one of you will stand 
where I’m standing now 
to welcome the graduating class.” 
Using songs, poetry, and other whimsical 
displays of talent, alumni volunteers 
happily presented their reunion gifts 
for a combined donation of nearly 
$4.3 million to the College. 
But it was the afternoon's finale— 
a surprise drop of red and yellow balloons— 
that really got the crowd cheering. 


Table after table of homemade pie was a welcome sight for the thousands of folks— 


town and gown alike—who gathered in Tappan Square 
for Sunday night's Illumination festivities. 


fi 


Thousands of rain-soaked guests, 
including 689 graduates of the Class 
of 1999, peered from behind their 
plastic ponchos to hear the words of 
John J. Sweeney, president of the 
AFL-CIO, during Oberlin’s 166th 
Commencement ceremonies. “The 
world needs you, Oberlin graduates, 
because much of the world is in a 


mess,” he said. “At this moment in 


China, Nike is closing a late-night 


deal with a Korean-owned facto a 
oe 1999 Commencement participants, from 


left to right: Robert McCune Kingdon 
‘49, John J. Sweeney, Marian Baum, 


that works teenaged girls 12 hours a 
day for 16 cents an hour making 


akers that will sell for $120 a pair.” 
sneakers that will sell for $120 a pair President Nancy S. Dye, Johnnetta B. 


Cole ‘57, Frederick S. Cross ‘42, and 
Elaine Amacker Bridges ‘59. 


He talked to the new graduates 
about choices, ideals, and knowledge, 
and encouraged them to work 
toward a civilized world in which 
love replaces hate, peace replaces 
war, and justice triumphs over greed. 

“The world needs you, Oberlin 


graduates, and you have arrived 


none too soon.” 
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Commencement Speaker John J. 
Sweeney was awarded the honorary 
Doctor of Laws degree during 
Monday’s ceremonies. Joining him 
were Dr. Frederick S. Cross ’42, co- 
developer of the heart-lung machine, 
who received an honorary Doctor of 
Science degree, and noted historian 
Robert McCune Kingdon ’49, consid- 
ered one of the most eminent of 
scholarly experts on the European 
Reformation, who received an hon- 
orary Doctor of Humanities degree. 

Marian Baum received the 
College’s annual award for distin- 
guished service to the community and 
was recognized for her work as a com- 
munity mental health activist and chil- 
dren’s health and education advocate. 

Music advocate Elaine Amacker 
Bridges 59, who funded and organized 
visits by Oberlin Conservatory students, 
professors, and alumni to her home- 
town of San Angelo, ‘Texas, received the 
Oberlin College Alumni Medal. A 
vocalist and self-employed rancher, she 
has been a class agent since 1984, and 
has served on several Alumni 


Association committees. 


y of the basemen. 
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In March, 5 | 
the Oberlin College Office of Grft Planning 


sponsored an alumni and friends luncheon 


with President Nan CY Dye in Bonita Springs, Florida. 
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Baron developments are also recognized 
for their architectural detail and ameni- 
ties. “We spend an enormous amount of 
time designing communities that are 
architecturally interesting,” says Baron. 
Residences are attractively landscaped 
and embrace suburban comforts such as 
pools, community rooms, and play- 
grounds. Dwellings are built to last with 
efficient heating and cooling systems 
and sound insulation between adjoining 
units. “I don’t think Richard would 
design anything he wouldn’t live in 
himself,” says Lewis. 


AMONG THE COMPANY’S showpieces is 
Westminster Place in St. Louis. In 1983, 
Baron tackled a Gaslight Square locale 
nicknamed “The Stroll” for its once 
thriving prostitution business. For years 
the vicinity’s only traffic—pedestrian or 
vehicle—was engaged in illegal activity. 


A creative combination of tax credits, 
bank financing, private equity, and ever- 
present vision helped create more than 
400 brick townhomes and apartments 
with manicured front lawns, decorative 
facades, and wide sidewalks that invite 
children and families. A playground, 
community pool, and landscaped parks 
are within walking distance of a shop- 
ping center with a supermarket, video 
store, and service businesses. 

St. Louis has served as a testing 
ground for some of the company’s 
newer and bolder initiatives. Each fits 
with the firm’s mission to integrate ser- 
vices in and around housing develop- 
ments to encourage socio-economic and 
physical revitalization. “Richard does 
not just build sticks and bricks,” notes 
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Beth Stohr, vice president of Mercantile 
Bank, a major financier of McCormack 
Baron projects. “He takes the one next 
step needed to build a successful com- 
munity.” In St. Louis, that describes two 
developments created especially for the 
city’s oldest and youngest populations. 
McCormack House, a 96-unit assisted 
living complex for low-income, elderly 
residents, anchors the eastern end of 
Westminster Place. It resembles a 
retirement home for the well-to-do: a 
tall brick portico, natural gas fireplace 
in the lobby, contemporary artwork in 
the hallways, and comfortable, bright 
apartments. But McCormack House 
was built for people with few resources. 
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“Just because you have reached the 
end of your life and don’t have a great 
deal of money, doesn’t mean you don’t 
deserve a nice place to live,” says 
Manager Jeanette Langton. 

Most residents rely on McCormack 
House’s supportive services—assistance 
with personal care and medications, 
housekeeping, laundry, and meals in the 
wood-paneled dining room—at a nomi- 
nal fee. Resident June Toth enjoys the 
camaraderie of the place and rattles off 
names of several friends she has met in 
her four months there. The only hard 
part, she says, is not being as indepen- 
dent as she once was. “That’s okay,” she 
laughs. “They’re taking care of me here.” 

East of McCormack House, the 
downtown St. Louis skyline comes into 
view through a metal-grey March sky. 
Here, in one of the city’s poorest neigh- 
borhoods, are two McCormack Baron 
developments—1,200 low-rise, garden 
apartments and townhouses known as 
Murphy Park and O’Fallon Place. 
Jefferson Elementary is the local school, 
where even on a dreary day the atmos- 
phere bristles with energy. A touch 
screen computer kiosk in the lobby 
showcases student artwork and displays 
real-time video of an arts performance 
in the gym and basic information about 
the day’s schedule. In Ms. Williams’ 
first-grade classroom, three groups of 
six children work in the Writer’s 
Workshop, and four classroom comput- 
ers help students “publish” their work. 
Upstairs, fifth graders use the Internet 
for research projects, and in a quiet 
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first-floor room, several women, all par- 
ents of Jefferson students, learn com- 
puter skills using the latest in network 
technology and training. 


IT WASN’T ALWAYS a bright picture, says 
Baron. “When I went to Jefferson two 
years ago, there wasn’t a single computer 
in the school. The library was locked, and 
it was a pretty grim place. All of that has 
changed—it’s been transformed.” Last 
year Baron headed a collaborative effort 
that raised more than $3 million to 
improve every aspect of the school: acad- 
emics, technology, the physical plant, and 
parental involvement. 

The firm first conducted a census of 
all the schoolchildren in the surrounding 
apartments and uncovered a bizarre 
vestige of the school system’s 25-year 
desegregation effort. Four hundred 
neighborhood African-American children 
were bused to 60 public schools across 
the city, while 350 minority children 
from other areas were bused to Jefferson. 
Many neighborhood parents, who for 
years faced transportation, work, or 
childcare hurdles, were uninvolved in 
their children’s distant classrooms. 

With the backing of the St. Louis 
School Board, Baron initiated a plan to 
return the school to its neighborhood. 
Parents and local politicians, fearing gen- 
trification and loss of local control over 
the school, were skeptical of Baron’s 
motives, and he was dubbed a “plantation 
owner” at a contentious public meeting. 

“It was very clear that if we were going 
to create a new community here, in an 


Thanks to Baron’s efforts, these Jefferson 
Elementary students in St. Louis are no longer 
being bused across the city. 


area that had been virtually devastated 
over the last 30 years, with an enormous 
loss of population, in the lowest income 
census tract in the metropolitan St. Louis 
area, we would have to address the issue 
of public education.” 

More than 300 Jefferson students 
now walk to school from the surrounding 
apartments, and school officials hope 
enrollment will be 100 percent neighbor- 
hood kids by next year. The school is 
hailed as a model for the troubled city 
system, and parents are enthusiastic 
about the changes. 

Geraldine Fowler, a parent and 
grandparent of Jefferson students, cor- 
rects stacks of workbook pages for a 
teacher—she’s a regular volunteer—and 
describes the feeling of pride people have 
for the school. “It’s tremendously differ- 
ent,” she says. “Kids enjoy coming to 
school, they have self-esteem, and they 
have a lot to work with.” Parents are 
frequent visitors now, and volunteerism 
has greatly increased. 

Jefferson Principal Dr. Ann Meese lives 
in Murphy Park. She is enthusiastic about 
her school’s potential, but admits that it 
has a long way to go to improve academic 
performance. Meese echoes the need for a 
holistic approach to inner city challenges. 
“If we can accomplish our goals—stabilize 
our neighborhood and families and pro- 
vide job training and employment with 
living wages—this can become a prototype 
for other communities.” 


HIs CONTINUAL EFFORTS to enhance 
community resources in poor neighbor- 
hoods has led to Baron’s current push for 
childcare based on the French system of 
Protection Maternelle et Infantile (PMI), 
which provides universal health-care cov- 
erage to pregnant women and children 
and focuses on preventative health care 
and resources for at-risk families. Such a 
center in the Murphy Park/O’Fallon 
neighborhood could be a training site for 
home child care providers and the hub of 
a family care network, he says. “The PMI 
center would give us a way to link a jobs 
program, health care, shelter, and 
continued on page 53 
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1926 Mary Blackwood Hebard is in 
her 95th year and enjoying her emeritus 
class in poetry given by Saddleback College 
at Laguna Woods, the California retirement 
community where she lives. The college 
publishes an annual competitive collection 
of poems, as does the Writers’ Club at 
Laguna Woods, and Mary says her name 
appears there occasionally. She serves at the 
open house whenever Heritage Hill, the his- 
torical park with a Spanish background, 
is open. Mary says, “I do not like [the term] 
‘Obie.’ Oberlin is dignified 
and should be kept that way.” 
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1930 Margaret Taylor Doane was 
awarded an honorary doctorate of humane 
letters by Whitworth College for her nearly 
70 years of work as a pioneer educator and 
practitioner in the field of sacred and liturgi- 
cal dance. She danced with groups at 
Chicago Theological Seminary and later 
married a Congregational minister. When 
deacons resisted her concept of dance dur- 
ing church services, she renamed it 
“movement” and went right ahead with her 
work. Margaret has been recognized for the 
social-spiritual contributions she makes 
through dance, and, at age 99, is an example 
of scholarship for undergraduates who watch 
as she continues to study and learn. 


1934 Sally Winters Merillas is the 
six-year coordinator of the Cleveland 
Committee to End the U.S. Blockade of 
Cuba, where she works with Pastors for 
Peace in sending humanitarian aid to Cuba. 
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She was a member of the planning commit- 
tee for Cleveland’s December celebration of 
the life of Paul Robeson, who “used his mag- 
nificent voice not only to entertain, but to 
speak up on behalf of working people, peace, 
justice, and the disinherited all over the 
world.” Just two years after leaving Oberlin, 
Sally became a steelworker union organizer, 
bringing newly unionized Spanish workers 
into the Cleveland area. Her husband, a 
Spaniard and a steelworker, worked with her 
to solve problems experienced by the 
Hispanic community. “Diego died in 1966. I 
miss him to this day,” she says. A vigorous 
Vietnam antiwar activist, Sally credits 
Oberlin for preparing her to become actively 
involved “in these causes and many others.” 


Se Walker 41 
was awarded a Letter of 
Distinction by the American 
Music Center. 


1937 Margery Aber, violinist and 
founder of the Suzuki program of the 
University of Wisconsin-Stevens Point, cel- 
ebrated her birthday on Valentine’s Day by 
presenting a recital for her friends featuring 
several fellow musicians. Pianist Mary Kay 
Risinger Zeigel, Margery’s college room- 
mate, accompanied her in Grieg’s Sonata in 
C Minor, and the pair earned standing ova- 
tions throughout several curtain calls. “It 
was good for our egos,” says Margery. She 
says she and Mary Kay are both in excellent 
health and are still highly motivated to per- 
form “with characteristic enthusiasm.” ‘They 
plan to do another concert when they are 90 
and 88, respectively. W Richard L. D. 
Morse, professor-emeritus of Kansas State 
University, was presented with a Mentor 
Award by the American Council on 
Consumer Interests at its 45th annual con- 
ference in March. Students and professionals 
have been inspired by Richard’s teaching and 
civic leadership throughout his 52 years as a 
professor of family economics. “Even at age 
82 he continues to keep us on our toes at 
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Consumers Union board meetings,” said 
Professor Norman Silber of Hofstra Law 
School and a fellow CU board member. 


i9 3 9 Eugene Farber, president of 
the Psoriasis Research Institute in Palo Alto, 
California, received the 1999 American Skin 
Association’s Psoriasis Research Award for 
his important contributions to the scientific 
understanding of psoriasis and his continu- 
ing efforts to find therapies for it. The 
award carried with it a $5,000 prize. 
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1940 witiam Talmadge became the 
world’s champion race walker in the 80-84 
age category when he won the 20K in in 
Durbin, South Africa, in 1997. He was 
nominated by the U.S. Track and Field 
organization as the outstanding race walker 
in the U.S. for 1987. Bill retired from teach- 
ing music at State University College in 
Buffalo in 1976 and from Berea College in 


2000 
Reunion Classes 


Fifteenth Reunion 
Classes of 1984, 1985, and 1986 


Twenty-Fifth Reunion 
Class of 1975 


Thirty-Fifth Reunion 
Classes of 1964, 1965, and 1966 


Fiftieth Reunion 
Class of 1950 


Half-Century Club Reunions 
Classes of 1930, 1935, 1940, 1945 


Commencement-Reunion Weekend will be 
held on campus May 26-29, 2000. For more 
information, contact the Alumni Association 

at (440) 775-8692 or at 
Alumni. Office@oberlin.edu 
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1986, and now teaches Body Recal—a 
national exercise program for older athletes. 
He volunteers for hospice care and at the 
long-term care center at a local hospital in 
Berea, Kentucky, and is writing a book on 
thanatology. Phone: 606.986.8776. 


194] George Walker, composer and 
1996 Pulitzer Prize winner, was awarded a 
Letter of Distinction by the American Music 
Center for his significant contributions to 
the field of contemporary American music. 
George was elected to the Academy of Arts 
and Letters and inducted May 19 in 
Manhattan. 


1943 Ralph F. Hirschman, professor 
of biorganic chemistry at the University of 
Pennsylvania, earned the highest honor possi- 
ble in his field, the prestigious Arthur C. 
Cope Award, for excellence in organic chem- 
istry from the American Chemical Society. 
Presented in March, the award included a 
medal, a personal cash prize of $25,000, and a 
$150,000 unrestricted research grant for his 
institution. His contributions in peptide and 
medicinal chemistry have earned Ralph 
numerous international honors and awards. 
He holds 94 patents, is a former member of 
the board of trustees at Oberlin College, and 
a member of several professional societies, 
including the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. W Lewis E. Whikehart moved to 
Bloomington, Indiana, where his son, 18- 
year-old Tyler, attends high school with a 
program for high-functioning, autistic stu- 
dents with several savant talents. In addition 
to looking after all of Tyler’s daily needs, 
Lewis continues to compose new musical 
works; several premieres of Suites have been 
performed by leading collegiate and universi- 
ty organ recitalists. Lewis also constructs 
contemporary pulpit lecterns and is at work 
on a new pulpit for a Florida church. 


1948 Elinor Potee Nichols took her 
11-year-old granddaughter, Katie, to Beijing 
and Outer Mongolia last summer where her 
son is employed. She says they slept in a felt 
“ger” at the edge of the Gobi Desert and 
climbed a dune barefoot at dawn. While 
attending an all-night tribal wedding with 
one of Genghis Kahn’s descendents, he 
asked Elinor’s son if she were “available.” 
When Elinor replied “I’m old enough to be 
his mother,” the tribesman said, “In our 
country we love horses and mothers most of 
all.” Address: Box 205, North Situate, MA 
02060. Phone: 781.545.1926. 
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i950 Jacqueline Ferrell Sutton 
retired as a public school music teacher in 
1983, as did her husband, a high-school 
principal. Jacqueline says they enjoyed eight 
wonderful, happy, and carefree years before 
his sudden death in 1991. Since then she has 
been deeply involved in area church and 
community activities, such as composing 
music for children’s shows and assisting with 
high-school productions at her husband’s 
former school. She wrote the music for 
Abigail, to be presented this summer with a 
full orchestra and a cast of 100-plus people 
from around the country. She has been choir 
director of her church for 30 years, where 
she directs five singing groups. Address: 703 
Greenbriar Rd., York, PA 17404. Phone: 
717.764.8782. E-mail: Jacquie703 @aol.com 
VY Carol Morris Thomas and her husband, 
Philip S. Thomas, spent five months in 
Lilongwe, Malawi, this winter, where Phil 
worked as an economist with the Malawi gov- 
ernment. Sponsored by Harvard University 
and U.S.AID, the project focused on increas- 
ing private investment and productivity 
through changes in government policies. 
They say that the people are “wonderful, gra- 
cious, and welcoming,” but that Malawi is a 
very poor country. “Annual per capita 
income: $200; illiteracy: 40 percent; life 
expectancy: under 43 years; infant mortality: 
third highest in the world.” They returned to 
their home in Northport, Michigan, in 
March. 


i 9 5 & Edward Richards and his wife, 
former Oberlin faculty member Betty 
‘Temoyan, are enjoying their retirement in 
Bala Cynwyd, where they audit classes at the 
University of Pennsylvania and travel from 
time to time. Address: 70 W. Princeton Rd., 
Bala Cynwyd, PA 19004. Phone: 
610.644.8814. E-mail: edrichards@ 
yahoo.com W Joel D. Welty was inducted 
into the Hall of Fame at North American 
Students of Cooperation (NASCO) for his 
writings and seminars about cooperatives. 
Joel is executive director of the Michigan 
Alliance of Cooperatives, which was recently 
awarded $188,000 in grants from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and private foun- 
dations. The money will be used to create 
new food, agricultural, and housing co-ops, as 
well as Sylviron Co-op, a resort with housing 
and a co-op business incubator building. 
Address: 4771 Rolland Rd., Blanchard, MI 
49310-9753. 


i 9 5 3 Janet Henke decided not to 
seek re-election as city councilwoman in 
Whittier, California, this year after 24 con- 
secutive years of public service. She says that 


after eight years on the council and 16 on 
the school board, she wants to spend more 
time with her children and her husband of 
47 years, Robert Henke ’54. Robert taught 
public secondary school for 38 years, “mostly 
teaching the philosophies of governments— 
and Janet practiced what I preached,” says 
Robert. W Katherine Hill Udall’s husband, 
Bill, died suddenly at their home November 
22, 1998. Carl Scovill was co-minister at the 
service on November 27th. 


1955 Guy Webster 


y retired from his job as a 
marketing and advertising 
manager for Auto Glass 
Specialists in 1995, and, 
with his wife Ann opened 
Affordable Memories 
Photography. It has been a 
good business, Guy says, 
and allows them to travel with their two 
Akitas, touring northern Wisconsin and 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. Guy was the 
only photographer allowed to cover singer 
Aaron Neville’s concert in Madison last year. 
He still buys and restores unusual cars and 
motorcycles, and currently enjoys his 1989 
Isuzu Imack RS coupe and 1983 Yamaha 900 


Seca motorcycle. 
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1956 Anne Dinsmore Phillips and 
her husband, Bob Kindred, are producers of 
Bending Towards the Light—A Jazz Nativity, a 
Christmas show produced for many years in 
New York with such jazz greats as Dave 
Brubeck, Lionel Hampton, and Tito Puente. 
All nine performances of their first communi- 
ty theater presentation in Alton, Illinois, sold 
out last Christmas, and the Alton Little 
Theater was nominated for the Illinois 
Governor’s Award for bringing something 
new and culturally enhancing to the commu- 
nity. Plans are in work for a two-week run at 
the Lamb’s Theater on West 44th Street in 
New York next season, where, in 1997, the 
play received rave reviews. Address: 170 West 
End Ave., 16D, New York, NY 10023. Phone: 
212.580.2349. E-mail: apl14@is4.nyu.edu 


i9 §7 Alan Frankel now directs 
“Circle of Earth,” the world-wide 
mind/spirit web for new artists. Its program 
and activities are elaborately documented on 
its website: www.circleoftheearth.org V 
Joseph C. Hickerson, head of the Archive 
of Folk Culture, retired from the Library of 
Congress after 35 years. Described by the 
Folklife Center News as “a reference librarian 
extraordinaiere, folksinger, storyteller, and 
punster,” he was responsible for acquisitions 
for the American Folklife Center. While 
studying physics at Oberlin, Joe met Pete 
Seeger, and, in 1960, composed fourth and 
fifth verses for Seeger’s Where Have All the 
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Flowers Gone? based on a Russian folksong 
text. Seeger, who heard the new verses sung 
that summer, noted them, 
and they were later used in 4 
subsequent recordings of 
the song by other popular 
artists. Joe earned a master’s 
degree in folklore at Indiana 
University, then remained 
there to study ethnomusi- 
cology and to direct the 
Indiana Folklore Archive. For the last 30 years 
he has encouraged students to work with 
ethnographic materials at the Library, and, 
now that he has retired, will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to do the same as a volunteer. Address: 
43 Philadelphia Ave., Tacoma Park, MD 
20912-4338. Phone: 301.270.1107. E-mail: 
jhic@loc.gov W Harold B. Lemmerman 
retired from the faculty of New Jersey City 
University in June 1998 after 37 years as pro- 
fessor of art and, for 18 of those years, 
director of the university’s two art galleries. 
He also was coordinator of the musical the- 
atre program, creator of original productions, 
and designer of productions. In his honor, the 
trustees renamed the ArtSpace gallery the 
Harold B. Lemmerman Gallery. 


Hickerson 


1958 Frea Binckes, a professor of 
music at Rocky Mountain College, per- 
formed a solo concert in February at the 
Washington National Cathedral, considered 
every organist’s dream because of its acoustic 
ambiance. Io schedule rehearsal time, he 
agreed to be locked in the choir loft from 6 
p.m. to midnight on two consecutive nights 
before his performance. Fred has a national 
reputation as a composer for organ and 
piano, and, at Rocky Mountain, has taught 
everything from jazz and rock to music 
appreciation and theory. His master’s and 
doctoral degrees are in organ performance. 
Margaret Ping ‘33, of Billings, Montana, 
advised OAM of Fred’s concert. W Nina 
Marchand Seaman attended a seminar at 
the Continuing Education Center at 
Princeton led by Charles Ryerson, former 
chaplain at Baldwin Cottage when she was a 
first-year student. “Much to my surprise he 
remembered me and my classmates Marlene 
Maas Kolbert, Sally Sommers Anschel, 
Kurt Anschel, and Rob Murphy”. She says 
he is as wise, humorous, and cantankerous as 
he was during his days at Oberlin. “We 
agreed that the education we received at 
Oberlin was the very best and has brought us 
meaning and purpose for all these years.” 


1959 phil Shaver says he is still 
practicing law on his own in Princeton, New 
Jersey. He conducts walking tours of 
Princeton for fun, and he and his wife 

Jarbara do a lot of country-western and 
swing dancing. 
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\ 960 Polly Shaw Feitzinger says 
she is sharing her enthusiasm for new devel- 
opments in technology by writing for 
Keyboard Companion (“How to Integrate 
‘Technology in the Private Practice Studio”). 
Her travels last year included a month in 
Austria and trips to the West Coast to visit 
her third grandchild. Address: 6 Greenleaf 
Circle, Asheville, NC 28804. E-mail: 
FJTJ57a@prodigy.com 


wf, Un Taylor Doane ’30 
was awarded an honorary 
doctorate of humane letters by 
Whitworth College for her 
nearly 70 years of work as a 
pioneer educator and practi- 
tioner in the field of sacred 


and liturgical dance. 


1961 Marjorie McCall Price says 
she thoroughly enjoys retirement after 25 
years of teaching secondary mathematics. 
She and her husband spend time with their 
children and grandchildren, travel a little, 
“usually to where there is a lake or an 
ocean,” and generally enjoy their leisure. E- 
mail: marjo8372@aol.comW Jim Scoville is 
the 1999 president of the International 
Section of the Industrial Relations Research 
Association. Last year he was vice president 
and program chair, organizing the program 
for the section’s meeting in New York City 
in January. Jim continues to teach in the 
industrial relations program at the 
University of Minnesota. 


H 962 Judith Nelson Scoville was 
appointed assistant professor of religion and 
philosophy, as well as the Hulings 
Distinguished Chair in the Humanities, at 
Northland College last fall. She teaches a 
variety of courses in ethics and religion, 
including environmental ethics. 
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1964 karen Bradstreet says she is 
“blooming” in rural New Mexico in her 
1950s’ house where she continues to paint. 
She recently framed four pieces of her work 
for a show and volunteers at the Gateway 
Park Art and History Museum. Address: Box 
5855, Farmington, NM 87499. Phone: 
505.564.8257. W Peter Kincaid, principal 


scientist at the Institute for Simulation and 


‘Training, recently published the instructor 
guide, Research and Analysis Methods in 
Emergency Management, for nationwide use 
by the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency. The guide serves as a text and 
resource for college-level emergency man- 
agement courses. Peter is a member of the 
University of Central Florida’s human fac- 
tors psychology PhD faculty. W Richard 
Shirey says 1998 was a big keyboard year 
for him. He played Synthesizer II in 12 
performances of Disney’s Beauty and the 
Beast with the New York touring company at 
Cleveland’s Palace Theater, was organ 
soloist at the Society of Composers 
Conference at Indiana State University, 
guest organist with the Akron Symphony 
Orchestra, continuo harpsichordist at the 
Canton Symphony Orchestra and Chorus, 
and, in December, played piano and celeste 
for the Canton Orchestra’s “Christmas 
Pops.” E-mail: rshirey@neo.rr.com W 


SEC 


1965 Peggy Hall Appleman, wid- 
owed in January 1998, returned to the 
Washington, D.C., area after a five-year 
sojourn in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. She 
earned a library degree in Detroit and is 
spending a year as an archivist at the 
Natural History Museum’s anthropology 
archives, where she organizes the papers of 
the National Congress of American Indians. 
Her daughter, Rebecca ’96, married a fellow 
chemist last year and is completing her third 
year as a doctoral student in physical chem- 
istry at University of Michigan. W Joyce 
Johnson Felton works for a managed men- 
tal health care company and sees clients 
evenings and weekends. After a diagnosis of 
breast cancer in October 1997, she had 
chemotherapy, radiation, three surgeries, 
and is now in remission. “I feel better now 
than I have for years,” she says. W Donald 
N. Nichols retired from the ministry of the 
United Church of Christ in Akron, Ohio, 
after 42 years of service. Address: 501 Vinita 
Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320-1910 Phone: 
330.869.6633. 
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1966 Bruce Campbell and his wife 
Lorna welcomed their third grandchild in 
1998. Bruce’s sister had her first child in 
1998, allowing Bruce to become a grandfa- 
ther and an uncle in the same week. His 
market research firm, Campbell Goodell 
‘Traynor, moved to larger quarters in 
January, and he says the computer system 
took a while to settle down. The Campbells 
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live in Vancouver. Phone: 604.681.0381. E- 
mail: beampbell@cgtnet.com Web site: 
www.cgtnet.com 


1967 ‘eri-Ellen Belf is founder and 
director of Success Unlimited Network, an 
international coaching community. She is an 
honorary member of the International Who's 
Who of Entrepreneurs and received the first 
Master Certified Coach Credential. ‘Teri- 
Ellen is writing The Spirit of Coaching, her 
third book on the subject. VW A. Joseph 
Stoddart is living in New York and says he 
is regularly at Lincoln Center and Carnegie 
Hall. Phone: 212.875.8528. E-mail: 
ajosephstoddart@webt.net 


1968 kathleen Kilgore says that an 
Oberlin background really does stay with 
you. After working in university develop- 
ment for many years, she’s now the director 
of development for the National Voting 
Rights Institute, a public interest law firm 
based in Boston. They are fighting to 
reverse a 1976 Supreme Court ruling that 
prohibits states from limiting campaign con- 
tributions on First Amendment grounds, 
saying, in effect, that money equals free 
speech. Address: National Voting Rights 
Institute, 294 Washington St., Suite 713, 
Boston, MA 02108. Phone: 617.368.9103. 
E-mail: nvri@world.std.com Web address: 
www.nvri.org W Richard Zitrin’s second 
book, The Moral Compass of the American 
Lawyer, was published in April by the 
Ballantine division of Random House. He 
and his coauthor, Carol Langford, are work- 
ing on the second edition of their legal 
ethics textbook, practicing law, and teaching 
at two San Francisco law schools. E-mail: 
zitrinr@usfea.edu 


1969 John Bryant, professor of eco- 
nomics and administrative science at Rice 
University, spent his last sabbatical at 
Tilburg University CentER for Economic 
Research in The Netherlands. Between July 
and December 1998, he made several pre- 
sentations on economics at the university 
and at others in The Netherlands, including 
those in Rotterdam and Groningen, and at 
universities in Belgium, Germany, and 
Switzerland. E-mail: jbb@rice.edu W 
Deidre Schupack Carr’s short story, Maine 
Day, was selected for the premiere broadcast 
of NPR’s “Maine Reads—Short Fiction by 
Maine Authors.” Sponsored by Portland 
Concert Association Great Performances, 
the live dramatic reading was broadcast on 
Maine Public Radio in May. Address: 41 
Seaborne Dr., Yarmouth, ME 04096. E- 
mail: deidre_carr@coconetme.org v 
Catherine Compton, a violinist with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, was delighted 
to perform at Finney Chapel in February. 
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Cathy says there were a number of other 
Obies performing that afternoon, including 
Donald Baker ’64, principal oboe; Robert 
Bergman 764, cellist; Caroline Coade ’88, 
violist; Philip Dikeman ’85, assistant princi- 
pal flute; Ervin Monroe ’64, principal flute; 
and Gary Schnerer ’58, violist. W Rosanna 
Hansen’s tenth children’s book—Astronauts 
Today—was published last fall by Random 
House with 30,000 copies in print. She 
works in Pleasantville, New York, as group 
publisher of Reader’s Digest children’s books, 
where she supervises children’s books in the 
United States and England. 


©linor Potee Nichols ’48 
slept in a felt “ger” at 
the edge of the 
Gobi Desert and 
climbed a dune 
barefoot at dawn. 


1970 carol Cheney made a major 
career change after 14 years of a very busy 
private practice at Scripps Clinic in La Jolla, 
California. She now works with a very needy 
inner city population at Mid-City Com- 
munity Clinic in San Diego, “enjoying it 
immensely.” Carol says that she’s now doing 
what she wanted to do when she entered 
medicine, and figured that if she didn’t do it 
when she turned 50, perhaps she never 
would. W Scott Gassler is chair of the 
international affairs program and professor 
of economics at Vesalius College, Brije 
Iniversiteit Brussel, Belgium, where he was 
formerly head of the business and economics 
program and chair of the faculty. His wife 
Vicki has a successful business—writing, 
editing, and translating French and German 
into English. Their son Gregory is in ninth 
grade in the Royal Atheneum of Etterbeek, 
studying 14 subjects, including five lan- 
guages. W Fred Sachs retired in 1996 and 
says he enjoys the leisure of considering 
what to do next. “Lots of reading and great 
trips provide a general sense of well-being. 
It feels like college without the pressure.” 
Phone: 540.772.9498. E-mail: bfred@ 


roanoke.infi.net 


1971 Steve Coburn and Laurian 
Canyon were married in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, last August. They met at an 
Andover reunion in 1992, but it was at their 
30th reunion in 1997 that Laurian’s request 
for a motorcycle ride launched their rela- 
tionship. Address: Whisperwood, 960 
Stillwater Ln., Earleysville, VA 22936. 
Phone: 804.974.7069 W David Dickinson, 


who was married in May, works at the 
Education Development Center, where he 
conducts research on early literacy develop- 
ment of children from low-income families, 
as well as the impact of Head Start and 
other early childhood programs on their 
development. He is studying the success of 
an approach that helps preschool teachers 
more effectively support the children’s liter- 
acy movement. Address: 66 Franklin St., 
Arlington, MA 02474. W Jocelyn Young 
Fenton has been vice president of new busi- 
ness development for Sento Corporation in 
Dallas since November 1998. Phone: 
214.987.3112. E-mail: fentonyy@aol.com 
Web site: www.sento.com W David Hurd, 
organist and composer, honored French 
composer Maurice Duruflé by composing a 
work, On the Name Maurice Duruflé, using 
pitches based on the letters of his name W 
Jeremy Pikser won the L.A. Film Critics 
Award and was nominated for Academy 
and Golden Globe awards for his screen- 
play Bulworth. He’s now co-writing a film 
with Goldie Hawn and a treatment for a 
television series based on Howard Zinn’s 
A People’s History of the United States for 
Fox TV. 


1972 Liza Blaney lives in Vancouver, 
where her husband, Dan Putler, teaches 
marketing at the University of British 
Columbia. Their daughter Rose is nearly 10, 
and son Eric, nearly 5. Liza completed a 
master’s degree in computer science at 
Purdue in 1997 and works in telecommuni- 
cations. “Skiing, hiking, and Scottish 
country dancing take up what little spare 
time there is,” says Liza. W Laird P. Covey 
was named president and chief executive 
officer of the Northern Cumberland 
Memorial Hospital and Northern 
Cumberland Physician Group in Bridgton, 
Maine. Laird holds a master’s degree in 
social work from Boston University, and a 
second in hospital administration from the 
University of Minnesota. He is a Fellow of 
the American College of Healthcare 
Executives. W Joanne L. Fisher has a new 
job as claims attorney for LandAmerica, the 
largest title insurance company in the 
United States. Her responsibility comprises 
six states, and she says the firm is very busy. 
Phone: 734.425.5191. E-mail: 
JoanneFisher@world.oberlin.edu W J. W. 
Matt Hennessee was invited to fill a vacant 
seat on the High/Scope Educational 
Research Foundation board in January 1997 
and was elected to his first full term in 
January 1998. He is president and CEO of 
Quik Trak, an organization that provides 
field inspection and asset-condition report- 
ing services to financial institutions. Matt 
was a member of the Governor's Task Force 
to Improve State Government in Oregon 
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and was named one of the top 100 business 
leaders by Oregon Business Magazine. W 
Carrie Clark DeCato Mohrmann works 
for the University of Arkansas for Medical 
Sciences as a member of the College of 
Nursing’s research team. She recently 
returned from Rio de Janeiro where she pre- 
sented the team’s research in rural 
healthcare interventions. Her paper, “An 
Analysis of Printed Cancer Information 
Available to African-American Women with 
Low Literacy Skills,” received the Second 


Place Presidential Award from The Journal of 


Cancer Education, where it will soon be pub- 
lished. Carrie lives in Little Rock with her 
husband Harry and stepdaughter Ann 
Marie. VW Michele Vulgaris moved to 
Alaska last summer, where she works with 
the Alaska Department of Education as pro- 
gram manager for educational technology. 
She travels frequently to remote locations in 
Alaska, where on a recent trip she caught 
site of a nostalgic WOBC bumper sticker. 
Address: 8501 Rainbow Row, Juneau, AK 
99801. Phone: 907.790.4560. E-mail: 
seshaw@teleport.com 


1973 Loren Baily-Schiffman gave 
up a private law practice in January 1997 to 
join Legal Services in Brooklyn. There she 
met Harry Schiffman, a community devel- 
opment consultant whom she married in 
May 1998. The following month she and 
her son, Max Posner, moved with her new 
husband and his two boys into a 10-room 
Victorian house in Prospect Park South in 
Brooklyn, which, she says, they have already 
filled. Last fall Loren won a contested race 
for Civil Court judge in Brooklyn and took 
office in January. She says she’s still getting 
used to all these changes and expects that 
“going from being a litigator to a judge will 
take some time, but I’m up to the chal- 
lenge.” Address: 185 Stratford Rd., 
Brooklyn, NY 11218. Phone: 718.282.8693. 
v Andrea DiLorenzo and her husband, 
John Bayeri, adopted two children from a 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, orphanage: Il-year-old 
Denise and her 8-year-old brother Lucas. 
Andrea and John lived with the children in 
Brazil for six weeks before bringing them 
home last July. Both children speak English 
now and are doing well in school. Andrea, 
who says that creating a family with two 
older children has been a real challenge, 
took a seven-month parental leave and is 
back at work part time with the National 
Education Association, coordinating the 
union’s activities on charter schools. E-mail: 
DiLorenzoA@aol.com W Lee Fisher put a 
halt to his career in politics, and now works 
as president of the Cleveland-based Center 
for Families and Children. A former state 
legislator and Ohio attorney general, Lee 
held elected office for 15 of the last 20 years 
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before a Republican surge placed the GOP 
in all three branches of the Ohio govern- 
ment. Because the new job is with a 
nonprofit organization, he cannot legally 
run for elected office while employed there 
and says he has no plans to run anytime 
soon. The CFC, among the largest social 
service agencies in Greater Cleveland, has a 
budget of $15 million and a staff of 340, and 
funds 28 programs in Cuyahoga County. ¥ 
Edward Green, professor of composition 
and music history at Manhattan School of 
Music, was named to the board of advisors 
of two New York City-based non-Western 

7 P musical foundations: Music 


from China and the 
Kalavant Center for Music 
& Dance (classical Indian 
music.) He wrote the musi- 
cal score for the 
soon-to-be-released public 
service film, What Does a 
Person Deserve, on the sub- 
ject of homelessness, directed by Emmy 
Award-winning filmmaker Ken Kimmelman. 
He continues to be a frequent public speaker 
on music topics, and presented a series of 
talks this spring at the Aesthetic Realism 
Foundation. They included “Rhythm versus 
Contempt; or, Stravinsky’s The Rite of 
Spring”; “Mozart’s Flute Concerto in G Shows 
the Victory in Self-Questioning”; and “The 
Aesthetic Realism of Eli Siegel Explains the 
Beauty of Jazz and of Duke Ellington,” a 
centenary talk originally sponsored by the 
Smithsonian Institution. Ed is also a feature 
columnist for the international magazine 
U.S. African Eye. Address: 208 E. Broadway 
#J1007, New York City, NY, 10002. Phone: 
212.529.7745. W Jerry Greenfield was a 
distinguished guest at Rutgers University’s 
Newark campus in February. He was invited 
to speak by three Obies who work at 
Rutgers—Helen Sive Paxton, director of 
communications; Professor D. T. Ogilvie 
’70, and Professor Michael Santoro ’76. A 
standing-room-only crowd of students, fac- 
ulty, and staff at Rutgers turned out to hear 
about Ben & Jerry’s commitment to social 
change and to sample the ice cream donated 
by Jerry for the event. W Ira Mellman is a 
professor of cell biology and immunology at 
Yale Medical School and has an honorary 
position at Oxford University. He holds the 
Newton-Abraham Professorship, which, he 
says, comes with a senior fellow appoint- 
ment at Lincoln College (and free food) 
The position comes with a house, visited by 
at least two Obies to date—fellow classmate 
Ellen Smith and Ira’s son, Peter ’02, on 
leave and working in Oxford as a research 
assistant on a book about CIA influence on 
the American cinema during the Cold War. 
Ira heads Yale’s new combined interdepart- 
mental program in biological and 


Green 


biomedical sciences. Sandra Maday 98 is 
working in Ira’s lab. Ira is editor-in-chief of 
the Journal of Cell Biology, run by Rockefeller 
University Press. He says he’s still playing 
music (biorock) with “The Cellmates,” and 
that CDs are available by mail. He’s living 
with Margy Moench, sister of Susan 
Moench Art ’71, back in the woods with 
three very large dogs, two cats, two rabbits, 
one horse, and three human offspring— 
Peter, Sasha, and Kate—“when they care to 
be around.” W Stephen Skowronek was 
named Pelatiah Perit Professor of Social and 
Political Science at Yale. He lives in 
Woodridge, Connecticut, with his wife 
Susan and his boys, Michael, 11, and Sam, 9. 
Vv Bradley J. Woodworth enlarged and 
relocated his civil litigation law firm in 
Portland, where he continues his involve- 
ment in the city’s lesbian and gay 
community while his firm provides pro bono 
legal services to people living with AIDS. 
He says he’s happy to be a resource for peo- 
ple visiting the Portland area. Address: 
Cobb, Woodworth & Holloway, Attorneys, 
400 Sovereign Building, 710 SW, Madison, 
Portland, OR 97205. Phone: 503.226.0088. 
E-mail: bjw@cobbandwoodworth.com 


i 9 74. Tim Friedlander says it’s been 
two years since he switched from biology 
(molecular systematics) to music (flute per- 
formance and teaching), and last summer he 
attended the Oberlin Flute Institute. Tim is 
on the faculty of the Hosford School of 
Music, where he directs the flute choir and 
teaches privately. He is vice president of the 


Thinking About Running for 
Political Office? 


The Oberlin Initiative in Electoral Politics 
offers grants to alumni interested in pursu- 
ing programs of study as preparation for 
entering electoral politics. 


The modest grants can cover expenses asso- 
ciated with such studies; they may not fund 
political campaigns. Grantees may be invited 
to Oberlin to consult with faculty and share 
their experience with the campus. 
Alumni at all stages of their careers are 
eligible. 


To apply, send a letter describing your pro- 
posed program of study, including 
information about the program’s time frame 
and its relationship to your background and 
your plans for pursuing elective office; a 
budget detailing anticipated expenses; and a 
curriculum vitae to: 


Professor of Politics Ben Schiff 
Rice Hall 216 - 10 N. Professor St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1095 
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Flute Society of Washington and says that 
making the change from laboratory and 
Eup OSEDE to the studio and performing is 

z sree challenging. W Christa 
| Rakich says that after 20 
years as a practitioner of 
yoga, she finally earned her 
teacher certification from 
Kripalu Center in Lenox, 
Massachusetts. She teaches 
ti in Hartford, West 
Rakich Hartford, Farmington, and 
Bloomfield—‘and loves it!” she says. W Sue 
Elaine Spade says she is catching her breath 
after several tumultuous years. She became a 
single parent to Anna Catherine Spade in 
1993, relocated to western Pennsylvania to 
be near extended family in 1996, and was 
downsized by her longtime employer in 
1998. Today, Sue is the engineer for on- 
vehicle communications systems for RPS, 
Inc., and manages a home-based business as 
an independent beauty consultant for Mary 
Kay Cosmetics. 
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1975 Bruce Cryer says he spent the 
three years immediately after graduation in 
the New York theater world, and the last 20 
years developing new theories and models 
of human performance and organizational 
effectiveness. Bruce is vice president of 
Global Business Development for 
HeartMath LLC, a training, coaching, and 
consulting firm based near Silicon Valley. 
(See “Issued” for a description of his new 
book.) He, his wife Sibyl, and their 12-year- 
old daughter Elysia live in Boulder Creek, 
California. E-mail: Beryer@heartmath.com 
V Katherine Nuckolls Monti is director of 
the Newton, Massachusetts, office of Rho, 
Inc. Headquartered in Chapel Hill, the firm 
provides advanced data management and 
statistical consulting services to the pharma- 
ceutical industry. Kathy worked at Astra 
Pharmaceuticals as associate director of bio- 
statistics and is president of the Boston 
Chapter of the American Statistical 
Association. Her husband, Daniel Joseph 
Monti, teaches sociology at Boston 
University and has completed his fifth book, 
The American City: A Social and Cultural 
History, scheduled for publication by 
Blackwell Press in September. Their son 
Daniel is a junior at BU, majoring in electri- 
cal engineering and working part time at 
WBUR, a public radio station. Christopher, 
MVP on his soccer team, enters Boston 
University as a freshman this fall. E-mail: 
monti@bu.edu or kmonti@rhoworld.com 


1976 Natalia Delgado is a partner in 


the Chicago law firm of Goldberg, Kohn, 
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Bell, Black, Rosenbloom & Moritz, Ltd. She 
has practiced law since 1984 with Jenner & 
Block, primarily in the area of securities, 
corporate, and financial services. Natalia has 
been a frequent author and lecturer on secu- 
rities issues and on Latin American legal 
matters since earning a JD at the University 
of Michigan Law School in 1981. W Sharon 
Kaufman-Osborn received the Whitman 
College Town Gown Award in March at the 
annual Chamber of Commerce Awards ban- 
quet held at the Walla Walla Country Club 
in Washington. She was cited for her many 
community-wide projects, including serving 
on the local Planned Parenthood board of 
directors and volunteering in the public 
schools and the Walla Walla Symphony. 
Sharon has lectured at the YWCA on 
women’s issues and was instrumental in revi- 
talizing the campus and city Jewish 
communities. Sharon was a founding mem- 
ber of Heart to Heart, Walla Walla’s AIDS 
support organization, and continues her 
active involvement. W Roni Kohen-Lemie 
is working toward a master’s degree in music 
therapy at New York University. Last fall 
she recorded a CD entitled Recuerdo, a col- 
lection of poems by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Sara Teasdale, and W.B. Yeats, set to 
original music. She is developing a hands-on 
exhibit called “mUSic,” geared for children 
ages 2 through 12 to be featured at the 
Long Island Children’s Museum. E-mail: 
jazzcat@aol.com W Holly Shaw Price was 
soprano soloist in Handel’s Messiah, singing 
with the Utah Oratorio Society at the 
Morman ‘Tabernacle in Salt Lake City in 
December. She has remarried and has two 
teenage sons. W Randall Vemer retired as 
principal viola of Oregon Symphony in 
Portland. He is a Web designer and man- 
ages a company that rents houses and 
chateaux in France. Randall’s wife Patty died 
of cancer last year. Address: 1515 SW 
Skyline Blvd., Portland, OR 97221. Phone: 
503.215.9190. E-mail: fhr@earthlink.net 
Web: FrenchHomeRentals.com 


1977 Shirleigh Brannon moved to 
Davis, California, “again,” she says, “prov- 
ing that one never truly leaves Davis, but 
merely visits away for a while.” She is the 
collection development librarian for Solano 
County Library. “Doug Coronado and I 
have separated amicably,” she says, “and 
have joint custody of our son Cameron.” E- 
mail: shirleigh_c@hotmail.com W Julie 
Robbins, her husband Bob, and their two 
children, Zachary, 7, and Jason, 4, live in 
San Francisco where Julie has a private psy- 
chotherapy practice. She consults at a 
homeless youth program, is on the adjunct 
faculty of JFK University, and, for ten years, 
: as served on the professional board of a 
California child abuse agency. The second 


edition of Julie’s book, The Child Sexual 
Abuse Custody Dispute Annotated Biography 
will be published in the fall. Address: Box 
210422, San Francisco, CA 94121. E-mail: 
juliebrobb@aol.com W Elizabeth C. 
Tingley is working toward her second PhD, 
this time in clinical psychology at C.U.N.Y. 
She returned to New York after several years 
in Boston and teaching at the University of 
Texas and Bennington College. She married 
attorney and journalist Richard Laudor in 
September with six Oberlinians present: 
Emily Lichtenstein, Hattie Myers, Peter 
Hill, and Robert Hardman, all ’79; and 
Jeffery E. Thomas and Jeff Ross, both ’78. 
Phone: 718.796.9816. E-mail: tingleyec@ 
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i978 Carolyn Dittes and Frank 
McNamara had a second son in July 1998 
and moved out of Boston. The new baby is 
Devin, and 2-1/2-year-old brother Kyle 
loves to entertain him, says Carolyn. 
Address: 17 Tuttle Dr., Acton, MA 01720. 
Phone: 978.263.5020. E-mail: cdittes@ 
bu.edu W Matthew Karr is in the midst of 
his 19th season as principal bassoon of the 
Louisville Orchestra, where his wife Kathy 
is principal flute. With their children, Laura, 
10, and Daniel, 7, they have traveled 
throughout the country playing summer fes- 
tivals and teaching at camps from Marlboro, 
Vermont, to Interlochen, Michigan. 
Matthew says their chamber music group is 
making its first CD, and that he has an all- 
bassoon CD, A Bassoonist’s Voice, on the 
Centaur label. E-mail: flutebassn@ 
AOL.COM YW Rhonda Rider’s new piano 
trio, Triple Helix, is featured on the Bank 
Boston Celebrity Series this season. The 
group performs regularly on WGBH Radio 
in concert format, as well as doing innova- 
tive lecture/concerts. W Rick Ruggles, now 
in his seventh year of jewel- 
ry design and handcraft, 
recently served on the jury 
for the American Craft 
Council. He exhibits in 
wholesale and retail shows 
on the East Coast and in 75 
galleries nationwide. Along 
with his bride of 18 years, 
Mary Witt ’79, his band, the O-Tones, is 
recording a debut CD, Ain’t That a Kick. 
Address: 17 Corticelli St., Florence, MA 
01062. W Bob Sandman has worked for ten 
years as the developmental editor for busi- 
ness law textbooks and software at 
South-Western College Publishing and 
recently edited the leading high school 
accounting textbook package. He serves on 
several committees and boards at regional, 
state, and national levels of the United 
Church of Christ, and says he’s still undecid- 
ed about whether to seek treatment for 
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addiction to the oc-alum e-mail mailing list. 
E-mail: bob.sandman@sweollege.com W 
William M. A. Swafford 
and Lisa Anderson ’80 are 
parents of Caitlin Elisabeth, 
born in April 1996 in 
Nanning, Guangxi, China, 
and welcomed into their 
family in December 1997 in 
Nanning. “She is happy, 
loving, and possessed of a 
great sense of humor,” says William. The 
couple is in the process of applying to adopt 
a little sister for her, also from China. W 
Janis White and Richard Silverstein were 
married August 9, 1998, at the New York 
Botanical Garden. Several of Janis’ Oberlin 
friends attended, including Eric Davidson, 
Ann Hochberg, Laura Kaminsky, Laura 
Kahn, Nancy Wagman, Robert Swarm, 
Beth Lang, Deborah Luskin, Steven 
Schindler ’80, Jean Talbert ’79, and Tim 
Schafer ’77. Janis does part-time legal work 
for New York clients while preparing to take 
the Washington bar exam. Richard is major- 
gifts officer at the University of 
Washington. Address: 1110 37th Ave., 
Seattle, WA 98122. Phone: 206.324.7549. 
Fax: 206.325.9141. E-mail: 
JWhite717@aol.com 
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1979 Sarah Fishman Boyd and 
Andy Boyd ’81 adopted Katherine Bonnie- 
Lois (after their mothers, Bonnie Boyd and 
Lois Lyman, both ’50) four days after her 
birth October 27, 1997. “The 11-year gap 
with big brother Alex is working well for 
us.” Sarah teaches history at the University 
of Houston, and Andy gave up tenure at 
Texas A&M to do research at PROS, a local 
software company. Address: 4104 Amherst 
St., Houston, TX 77005. E-mail: sfish- 
man@uh.edu W Peter Dolgienos is an 
acquisitions librarian at the Appalachian 
School of Law in Grundy, Virginia. “Anyone 
who wants to get really away from it all is 
invited to visit this very beautiful area,” he 
says. Phone: 540.935.5517. E-mail: giants@ 
mtinter.net or pdolgienos@asl.edu W Amy 
Fried and Jim Katz ’81 are living in the 
D.C.-area with their two daughters, 8 and 
10. Jim is assistant clinical professor of 
rheumatology at George Washington 
University Medical School, and Amy says 
she is an at-home mom volunteering for the 
national office of Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State. W Bill 
Gordon is the director of the Rhode Island 
office of The Community Builders, a 
national non-profit organization that devel- 
ops affordable housing east of the 
Mississippi. His wife, Marcy Olmsted ’79, 
passed away last October. Bill lives in 
Providence with their 7-year-old daughter, 
Melissa, who he says loves to snorkle. E- 
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mail: provbill@aol.com W Diana Lobel is 
the Anna Smith Fine assistant professor of 
Judaic Studies at Rice University, where she 
teaches Jewish and Islamic philosophy and 
comparative religious thought and is gradu- 
ate student advisor in the department of 
religious studies. Her book, Between 
Mysticism and Philosophy: Sufi Language of 
Religious Experience in Judah Ha-Levi’s 
Kuzari, is due out soon from SUNY Press. 
Address: 5454 Newcastle Dr. #1221, 
Houston, TX 77081. E-mail: dlobel@ 
ruf.rice.edu W Michael Marshall says, “If 
anyone is absolutely torn with curiosity, the 
new 1999 edition of Marquis’ Who’s Who in 
America includes my biography.” Two of his 
accomplishments: his daughter, Samantha 
Rosanne, age 5, and son Alexander, 2. He 
wishes everyone a happy millennium, 
“assuming the lights don’t go out and the 
phones still work.” Michael says he’s happy 
for all those he used to hang out with in the 
computer labs, who he assumes are now get- 
ting impressive consulting fees because of 
those “outdated” COBOL programming 
skills they picked up at Oberlin years ago. W 
Beth Orson is in her tenth year as assistant 
principal oboe and English horn with the 
Vancouver Symphony. Last May she was 
featured in Copeland’s Quiet City with VSO 
principal trumpet, Larry Kropp (Sergin 
Comissiona conducting). She also performed 
the North American premiere of Scottish 
composer James MacMillan’s piece, The 
World’s Ransoming, for obligato English horn 
and orchestra. Both concerts were recorded 
for national broadcast. In her free time, she 
says, she enjoys life with her husband, scien- 
tist Bob Elner, their two cats, a whippet, the 
koi, and the trout. Address: 7190 Duff St., 
Vancouver, BC, VSP 4B3, Canada. Phone: 
604.325.0915. E-mail: orson@ 
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1980 Ron Bedard moved to 628 W. 
Sheridan Rd #3E, Chicago, IL 60613. 
Phone: 773.665.0995. W Neal Davis is 
director of The Community School of East 
Bay, a private middle school in Berkeley 
which he founded. “Our beautiful daughter 
Emma was born on September 28, 1998,” he 
says, “and Ashley and I are both very 
happy.” Phone: 501.548.6962 W David 
Wank’s book, Commodifying Communism: 
Business Trust and Politics in a Chinese City, 
was published by Cambridge University 
Press. Address: Higashi 4-14-58, Kunitachi, 
Japan 186-0002. E-mail: d-wank@ hoff- 
man.cc.sophia.ac.jp 


; 98 I David M. Benson was named 
editor of Ohio Lawyers Weekly in Cleveland. 
He, his wife Jennifer, and their son Noah 
were expecting a second child in May. 
Address: 1165 Yellowstone Rd., Cleveland 


Heights, OH 44121. Phone: 216.291.5087. 
E-mail: OLWEEKLY@GWIS.COM ¥ 
Michael Goldstein is the first and only 
capoeira master in North America. Capoeira 
is Afro-Brazilian martial art disguised as a 
playful dance that was developed by African 
slaves in Brazil. Michael has practiced the 
art for over 18 years in San Francisco, New 
York, and Brazil. He is president of 
AfroBrazil Arts, Inc., a non-profit organiza- 
tion inspiring people of all ages and 
backgrounds through capoeira and Afro 
Brazilian dance. E-mail: ombrinho@ 
mindspring.com Website: www.capoeira- 
life.com W Nicholas Isherwood co-starred 
in Gerold Amann’s singspiel Fundevogel with 
Oberlin alumna Christina Ascher ’66 in 
Austria. This event was followed by solo 
recitals (Scelsi and Cage), a concert with his 
vocal sextet VOXNOVA in Rome, concerts 
with Stockhausen in Dijon, and a perfor- 
mance of Luigi Nono’s A Floresta e jovem e 
cheja de vida with Obie Carol Robinson ’78 
in Paris. Mode Records recently released a 
CD by VOXNOVA, In the Sky I am 
Walking. Nicholas was visiting professor of 
singing and music theater at SUNY Buffalo 
this past spring semester. E-mail: 
113243.405@compuserve.com W Michelle 
Paul, a freelance editor, lives in England 
with her husband, Peter Patrick, who teach- 
es at the University of Essex, and their 
year-old son, Kevin. Address: 10 Alma St., 
Wivenhoe, Essex CO7 9DL, England, UK. 
E-mail: mmpaul41@hotmail.com W Regina 
Wilson married Michael Kegler in April 
1997 and works for Charles Schwab as an 
investment specialist. Address: 169 Hundley 
Rd., Orangeburg, SC 29118. E-mail: 


rwilson@aol.com 


1982 Alexandra Cohn is a Peace 
Corps volunteer in Mongolia until August 
2000, working with the World Wide Fund 
for Nature on environmental non-govern- 
mental organizations development. She is 
with a group of Mongolians and foreigners 
developing a human rights curriculum for 
Mongolian law schools and drafting a 
Mongolian Domestic Violence law with the 
Center Against Violence and the Mongolian 
Women’s Lawyers Association. Alexandra 
teaches quilting to the wives of foreigners 
working with the Mongolian government or 
international aid organizations—Peruvian, 
Chilean, American, Panamanian, Japanese, 
Korean, and some Mongolians. On the day 
she wrote, she said, the temperature was 36 
below zero, “...and that’s CELSIUS! I never 
thought I'd live in a place colder than 
Oberlin in January—boy, was I wrong!” 
Address: PO Box 1982, Ulaanbaatar 13, 
Mongolia. E-mail: alexandracohen@ 
hotmail.com 
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5 98 3 Cynthia Gray Dickerson and 


her husband Dan announce the birth of 
James Christopher, born February 3, who 
joins sisters Victoria, 6, and Katherine, 4. 
Cynthia works part-time for Ernst & Young, 
edits a PTA newsletter, and teaches Sunday 
School. The family lives in Pasadena, 
California. E-mail: dickersn@pacbell.net V 
Philip Gray graduated from the Harvard 
Graduate School of Design in 1989 and 
works on the new International Terminal at 
Logan Airport in Boston. W Michael 
Martin is special assistant to the vice presi- 
dent for Outreach and Cooperative 
Extension at Pennsylvania State University, 
where he helps facilitate collaborative part- 
nerships within the university and with 
communities across the commonwealth. E- 
mail: mmartin@psu.edu W Paula Carter 
Houston and her husband Darryl announce 
the arrival of their fourth child, Xavier 
Lynn, born in November 1998. ‘Trent, 7, 
Tyler, 5, and Sydney, nearly 4, have all 
quickly adjusted, and “help” as much as they 
can, says Paula. W Joel Kadis began a new 
job as regional director of asset management 
for Wellsford Commercial Property Trust, a 
private REIT which owns about 5 million 
square feet of suburban office space in the 
northeast corridor from Washington, D.C., 
to Boston. He says, “Life is very busy, but it 
is definitely smiling on me.” Address: 19 
Brentwood Ave., Newton, MA 02459. E- 
mail: cipjek@aol.com or jkadis@ 
wcptboston.com W John T. Murphy is a 
partner in the Tokyo office of Graham & 
James LLP. He, his spouse Yuko, and their 
son Sean live in Tokyo. Address: Parkside 
Ikedayama, Building C, 5-4-6 Higashi 
Gotanda, Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo 141-0022, 
Japan. E-mail: john.murphy@gitikyo.com W 
Kenneth O’Keefe married Nicole 
Thompson in May 1997 in McLean, 
Virginia. Obies attending included best man 
Richard Hall ’86 and groomsmen Michael 
Martin and Brian Hinkley ’86. After earning 
a master’s degree in communications, Ken 
worked for KCET-TV, KCRW-FM, and 
Adler Media, a TV distribution firm special- 
izing in documentary and 
factual programming. 
Nicole works for a home 
health care equipment 
company. The couple 
moved into a new town- 
house with their two cats 
“and a gorgeous view.” 
Address: 45536 Grand 
Central Square, Sterling, VA 20166. E-mail: 
k.ok@mailcity.com W Ellen Orleans has an 
essay appearing in The Lesbian Polyamory 
Reader (Harrington Press Park 1999). “Don’t 
worry,” Ellen says, “it’s not nearly as titillat- 
ing as it sounds.” ‘To keep up “that high 
percentage of OC alums who earn master’s 
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degrees,” she applied in January to the 
University of Colorado’s graduate program 
in creative writing. She says she is following 
the lead of her Obie roommate, Rebekah 
Bloyd, who earned her MS at CU in 1985. 
Ellen says Rebekah is teaching in the Czech 
Republic as part of a Fulbright Scholarship. 
V Ted Ritter has been in Washington, 
D.C., “enjoying life for the past ten years 
working in telecommunications—a long way 
from psycho-biology,” he says. He and his 
wife Harma moved to Arlington recently, 
and he simultaneously switched his job to 
VP of sales and marketing for Netreference, 
a startup company in telecommunications 
network architecture and consulting. 
Address: 1016 S. Wayne St. #608, Arlington, 
VA 22204. Phone: 703.486.1660. E-mail: 
tritter@netreference.com W Tim Weiner is 
an assistant professor of pediatric surgery at 
the University of North Carolina. He, his 
wife Meridith, and their three dogs live in 
Chapel Hill. 
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i 984 Sarah H. Baldwin, after two 
years at home with young Jacob and Eli, is 
coordinator of Institutional Research and 
Planning at the local community college. She 
says she 1s thrilled to be working in educa- 
tion, and that after a chaotic adjustment 
period, they are all thriving. Phone: 
315.786.2485. E-mail: boreal@gisco.net W 
Julie Corwin married Tracy Waldon in Port 
‘Tobacco, Maryland, last August with the fol- 
lowing Obies in attendance: Alison Case, 
Lauren Wenzel, Virginia Morey, David 
Goodhand, and Chris Boebel ’83. Two 
weeks later the couple moved to Prague 
where Julie works for Radio Free Europe. E- 
mail: CorwinJ@rferl.com or julie@ 
querythis.com W Phebe Dodyk and Adam 
Kirshner ’91 were married in June 1996 and 
welcomed Jacob Djumaga Kiryk into their 
family last October. ‘To unite their family in 
name, they have combined surnames and are 
all officially now named Kiryk. Phebe is at 
home with Jacob while consulting for the 
San Francisco Public Health Department in 
adolescent and women’s health; Adam is pur- 
suing a degree in graphic design at California 
College of Arts and Crafts. W Richard E. 
Jankura Jr. and his wife Janet announce the 
birth of their son, Richard Edward Jankura 
III, in December. Richard says, “Our little 
family of four is doing well, as we have now 
contributed to zero population growth by 
replacing only ourselves.” © Abbe Lubell 
and Paul Gordon announce the arrival of 
their daughter, Sophia Miriam Lubell 
Gordon, in November 1998. Abbe has sup- 
ported her painting habit by working for the 
past eight years as a designer at Tiffany & 


Co. She says all three are living in their fabu- 
lous apartment/studio in Brooklyn. Address: 
423 Atlantic Ave. #6D, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
E-mail: abbepaul@earthlink.net VW Dennis 
Rosenbaum says that the last two years have 
been filled with change. His partner Stanley 
Malinowski died in December 1996. 
Classmate Andrea Folan sang at the memo- 
rial service, her husband ‘Tom Folan ’85 
conducted the choir, and Jane Rowe ’80 did a 
reading. Dennis left Finger Lakes Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield in April 1998 and now 
works as director of the business office for 
St. John’s Meadows, a retirement community 
in Rochester, New York. Dennis sang the 
role of the First Prisoner in a concert version 
of Beethoven’s Fidelio with the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra in February 1997, 
and, in 1998, had four original compositions 
and two arrangements published by Yelton 
Rhodes Music—“the fulfillment of a long- 
term dream.” W Michael Rossotto says he 
has a wonderful new job as director of the 
legal program at the Washington 
Environmental Council. “This ends some- 
what of an employment oddessy which began 
after I graduated from Stanford Law School 
in 1992,” Michael says. He has been staff 
attorney with the Government Account- 
ability Project, executive director of the Save 
Our Wild Salmon Coalition, and member of 
the project development team for Seattle’s 
new light rail system. He started his own 
consulting business and was doing contract 
advocacy for a wide variety of nonprofits. 
“Still single,” he says. Michael spends most 
of his spare time with his 11-year-old daugh- 
ter Emily and with Sasha the dog, who 
turned 16 in February. Address: 4053 NE 
92nd St., Seattle, WA 98115. W Miriam 
Ricketts Queensen lives in Minneapolis 
with her husband Keith and two children, 
Julianne, 6, and Ronny, 3, where she teaches 
piano, plays chamber music, and is writing a 
screenplay. Address: 3529 Aldrich Ave. 
South, Minneapolis, MN 55408. Phone: 
612.825.2688. E-mail: miriam.queensen@ 
get.net 
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1985 elaine Bayless and James Marr 
welcomed Amelia Bayless-Marr into the 
world December 1998. Elaine is taking time 
off from stage managing to watch Amelia 
grow. Address: 38 Herman St., Glen Ridge, 
NJ 07028. E-mail: BaylessMar@aol.com ¥ 
Christina Helms married Alberto 
Sigismondi in November 1998 at the Holy 
‘Trinity Greek Orthodox Cathedral in 
Manhattan. Obies present were Carol Scott, 
Jessica Sabat, Jeanine Woos, and Jocelyn 
Rasmussen ’87. Alberto is director of 
research and development at Mediaset, an 
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Italian broadcasting group based in Milan; 
Christina is studying and teaching classics at 
Columbia University. Address: Via Giovanni 
da Procida 26, 20149 Milano. Phone: 
3902.312.924. E-mail: ch50@columbia.edu 
¥v Abram Waldon Kaplan was awarded 
Dennison University’s Ohio Alliance for the 
Environment’ 1998 Award for Distinguished 
Service in the Field of Environmental 
Education. Since 1994, Abram has been 
responsible for the rapidly expanding envi- 
ronmental studies program at Dennison, 
now one of the largest majors. Students learn 
problem-solving skills, hypothesis testing, 
policy design, statistical methods, and pre- 
sentation skills, along with agenda formation 
and committee-based decision making. “It 
gives me great pride to be part of an institu- 
tion where environmental issues mean so 
much,” says Abram. W Rich Kasper, after 
nearly eight years of litigating in a large 
Phoenix law firm, decided to abandon the 
private practice of law “so I may serve the 
forces of good instead of evil,” he says. Rich 
accepted the position of director of profes- 
sional services with the Arizona Community 
Foundation, a Phoenix-based public charity 
that makes grants to support a variety of 
public interest and humanitarian projects 
throughout Arizona. Address: 1622 W. 
Wilshire Dr., Phoenix, AZ 85007. 
Phone:602.381.1400. E-mail:rkasper@ 
azfoundation.com W Linda Klevans married 
Will Manning in October 1998 in West 


Greenwich, Rhode Island. Her sister Jenny 
88 and Jenny’s husband David Heitler- 
Klevans ’89 sang in the ceremony. Linda 
works as a training and development consul- 
tant, and, as a recent graduate of the Jaffe 
School of Energy Mastery, opened an energy 
healing practice, conducting some of her ses- 
sions by telephone. Linda and Will plan an 
around-the-world trip this fall and hope to 
connect with some overseas-based Obies. 
Phone: 617.924.2829. E-mail: successunlim- 
ited@mediaone.net. W Susan McLaughlin’s 
son, Karl Ruan von Coelln, was born in 
October, and she began a new job with the 
New York Fed. She heads the fiduciary and 
financial services staff, providing special 
account services to foreign central banks and 
international services. The department man- 
ages the frozen assets of rogue nations and 
administers special arrangements, including 
the disbursements of international aid, to 
developing economies in crisis, such as the 
Polish privatization fund. She received the 
chartered financial analyst designation in 


September after passing the third-level exam. 


E-mail: susan.mclaughlin@ny.frb.org W 
Alice Passer moved to Bangor, Maine, over 
two years ago to enjoy the hectic life of a 
cardiologist at Eastern Maine Medical 
Center. “I’m thrilled to have married Barry 
Krieger in August,” she says. The couple has 
two sons, Ky, 12, and Zivi, 10. Address: 62 
Meadowbrook Rd., Bangor, ME 04401. 
Phone: 207.942.1607. E-mail: 


aapasser@aol.com W Leon A. Polott was 
named of counsel to the law firm of Hahn 
Loeser & Parks LLP, and 
continues to concentrate his 
practice in international 
business, intellectual prop- 
erty and technology, and 
corporate business. Leon, 
who speaks fluent Russian, 
is chair of the Cleveland Bar 
Association’s International 
Section. He graduated with a JD degree 
from the University of Texas School of Law 
in 1988. W Anne Rubinstein’s book, Bad 
Language, Naked Ladies, and Other Threats to 
the Nation: A Political History of Comic Books in 
Mexico “is currently occupying the coveted 
223,895 spot on amazon.com’s best-seller 
list,” she says. Undaunted, she is working on 
two other books on various aspects of 
Mexican history while loving her job as assis- 
tant professor of history at Allegheny 
College—not all that far from Oberlin. “Life 
is awfully quiet here,” she says. Address: 762 
Park Ave., Meadville, PA 16335. Phone: 
814.332.4305. E-mail: arubenstein@alleg.edu 
Vv Rodney Sauer’s salon ensemble, the 
Mont Alto Motion Picture Orchestra, pre- 
sents live music for silent films and celebrates 
its tenth anniversary this year. Rodney says 
that Mont Alto is gaining national recogni- 
tion with a new recording for which he was 
musical director, Silent Film Music by 7.S. 
Zamecik. The five-piece orchestra is typical 
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of those used in small movie theaters (violin, 
cello, piano, clarinet, and trumpet), and 
approaches the compositions for silent film 
in a classical chamber music style. E-mail: 
rodney@rddconsultants.com W George 
Shambaugh and Jacqui Lawler Shambaugh 
°87 announce the birth of their daughter, 
Emily Lawler Shambaugh, in March 1999. 
They say that Emily and her parents are all 
healthy and enjoying getting to know each 


other. 
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i986 Geoffrey H. Brewer is editor- 
in-chief of Sales and Marketing Management. 
Address: 230 Jay St. 6-H, Brooklyn, New 
York 11201. W Meg Behr Laird is in her 
seventh year as a clinical social worker at the 
Smith College Counseling Service. She’s 
enjoying 4-year-old Hannah and year-old 
Julian, and toying with the idea of a career 
change. She asks if anyone has ideas about 
getting started as an interior decorator or 
running a bed-and-breakfast. Address: 104 
Petticoat Hill Rd., Williamsburg, MA 01096. 
Phone: 413.268.9353, E-mail: mlaird@ 
smith.edu W Thea Lawton headed west and 
north to Anchorage, Alaska, after 12 years in 
Kentucky. She’s writing for the public radio 
station KNBA-FM, still getting used to urban 
mouse encounters, and enjoying her Alaskan 
adventure. E-mail: tlawton@knba.org W 
Harry Remer moved to the Boston area 18 
months ago “after a lengthy and lovely sab- 
batical in northern New Mexico.” He 
returned to the interactive industry and works 
as a producer at Traylor Multimedia, Inc., a 
firm cofounded by Diana Loeb Traylor ’85 
that makes educational CD-ROMs and Web 
sites for kids. He and his partner Christine 
live in Arlington, where he enjoys hiking, 
yoga, and performing in the area as a singer- 
songwriter. E-mail: hremer@traylormm.com 
Vv Peter Sherman lives in rural Vermont on 
a dirt road named Cowpath 40. He teaches 
biology and biochemistry at Marlboro, a 
small liberal arts college, conducts his ecolog- 
ical research in the neotropics, and welcomes 
students interested in gathering tropical 
research experience. Address; Box A 
Marlboro College, Marlboro, VT 05344. 
Phone: 802.258.9254. E-mail: psherman@ 
marlboro.edu W Wallis Sholar is a technical 
writer at Sqribe ‘Technologies, an enterprise 
reporting software company in Redwood 
City, and managing editor of Connection, the 
monthly newsletter of the Silicon Valley 
chapter of the Society for Technical 
Communication. His wife Terri is a technical 
editor at Oracle Corporation in Redwood 
Shores. The family relocated to the San 
Krancisco Bay area and had their first child, 
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Owen Rhys Walton Sholar, last September. 
E-mail: sholar@best.com W Alexander M. 
Wilson is the Montgomery County, Illinois, 
public defender, and father of Evan, 5, and 
Emily, 6. Address: 1624 B. School St., 
Hillsboro, IL 62049. 


1987 Jeffrey Auerbach and Nancy 
Neiman Auerbach have a daughter, Dalia 
Neiman Auerbach, born February 1999. W 
Santha Cassell married Michael Callahan in 
1996 and has a 2-year old son and 16-year- 
old stepdaughter, “both wonderful people,” 
she says. Her life since Oberlin has been “a 
checkered career,” but she hopes to settle into 
teaching high school eventually. Santha plans 
to enter a MAT program this summer. E- 
mail: santha@teleport.com W Steven De 
Castro says that with the help of friends he 
moved his office and home on the same day. 
Home address: 61 Benedict Ave., Staten 
Island, NY 10314. Office: 45 John St., Suite 
1101, New York, NY 10038. Phone for both: 
212.964.5364. W Dennis Eaton left the Air 
Force in 1995 after eight years as a fighter 
pilot/instructor. He earned a master’s degree 
in biostatistics at the University of Minnesota 
in 1998 and works for Medtronic, Inc. in the 
Bradycardia pacing division. He plans to ana- 
lyze the results of clinical trials designed to 
demonstrate the efficiency of new pacemakers 
and pacing leads. E-mail: dennis.eaton@ 
medtronic.com W Susannah Erler was voted 
one of the top ten string players in Austin, 
according to a poll conducted by the Austin 
Chronicle. She has played violin in a number 
of bands and as an in-studio guest musician. 
V Lyn Freundlich and Bill Brittingham 
welcomed Graham Michael Freundlich into 
their family on February 28, 1999, joining 4- 
year-old brother Jordan. Celebrating the 
event were grandparents Midge and Smith 
Brittingham, both ’60, and Graham’s uncle, 
Smith R. Brittingham IV ‘84. W Steve 
Garmon is an attending physician in pedi- 
atric urgent care with Egelston Scottish Rite 
Hospital in Atlanta, where he has been for 
the last three-and-a half years. He says he 
enjoys his work and Atlanta. E-mail: sdgok- 
ie@aol.com W Shoshana Kaminsky says that 
she was overwhelmed by the hundreds of 
babies she saw on campus when she attended 
her cluster reunion last year; she had just dis- 
covered that she was pregnant. She says she 
forged ahead anyway, and in January gave 
birth to Yosef Nansel, who she and husband 
Robert Nansel say “shows great promise.” 
Shoshana is rabbi-ing and Bobby is learning 
how to be a full-time Dad and still have time 
for fiction and nonfiction writing. E-mail: 
rabbisbk@ghplus.infi.net W Karl Knapp, 
after nine months in the City of Winston- 
Salem Budget Office, was appointed in 
February as the city’s intergovernmental rela- 


tions coordinator. He manages the city’s deal- 
ings with the state and federal governments 
and coordinates city grant-writing activities. 
E-mail: karlk@winston-salem.nc.us W Craig 
McTurk returned to Los Angeles last 
October after a year abroad, where he pro- 
duced three documentaries about musicians 
in Japan and another about rural women in 
India. The video programs are in post pro- 
duction and will be available on home video 
or television outlets next year. Craig is a part- 
ner in a video production and editing studio 
that specializes in digital production and non- 
linear editing. E-mail: cmcturk@hotmail.com 
Vv Ellen Molotsky-Carpenter, of Norfolk, 
Virginia, has been the head cross country 
coach at Old Dominion University since 
August 1997. She began working toward her 
PhD in industrial/organization psychology 
last fall. W Jennifer Ries is on a one-year 
leave from the Kansas City Symphony and is 
visiting professor of viola at the University of 
Minnesota’s School of Music in Minneapolis. 
E-mail: riesx0042tc.umn.edu W Lisa 
Rehwoldt earned a master’s degree in music 
and a doctorate in musical arts at the 
Peabody Institute and teaches piano at the 
College of Notre Dame, Essex Community 
College, and in her own private studio in 
Ellicot City, Maryland. She married Andrew 
Wasykuszko, first violinist in the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra, last August in Santa 
Barbara, California. Classmates in attendance 
were Amanda Grumet, who sang; Diane 
Goldberg, who accompanied Amanda; and 
Elissa Tomasetti. Address: 2 Weyanoke Ct., 
Baltimore, MD 21208. E-mail: 
lisa@peabody.jhv.edu W George Bundy 
Smith Jr. is the weekend sports anchor at 
WHDH-TYV, NCB in Boston, Channel 7, 
where he reports on pro- and college-sports 
events. Phone: 617.725.0802. E-mail: 
gsmith@whdh.com 


1988 sharon Goldfarb is enjoying a 
long maternity leave following the birth of 
Abigail Goldfarb-Glassner. Abigail was born 
at home December 26, 1998, joining brother 
Noah, 2-1/2. Sharon’s job has been running 
a medical clinic at a shelter for homeless, 
mentally ill men in Harlem. W Kathryn 
Wahlin Helland and husband Karl wel- 
comed their second son, Erik Alexander, in 
December 1998. Kathryn says she has been 
doing hand quilting in her “spare” time. 
Address; 6 Oliver Place, Ringwood, NJ 
07456. W Jeffrey B. Kahan and Gail Shatz 
had their first child, Meredith Yale Kahan, in 
November 1998. “Aside from that minor dis- 
traction,” says Jeffrey, “Pm continuing as a 
deputy general for the California Depart- 
ment of Justice.” His job is to litigate 
post-conviction criminal matters. Address: 
4653 Norwich Ave., Sherman Oaks, CA 
91403. Phone: 213.897.2274. W Esther 
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Landau and her wind quintet, Citywinds, 
performed a program of new music January 
13 in Berkeley. The group introduced two’ 
world premieres, including Feng by Chinese 
composer Chen Yi, made possible by a com- 
missioning grant from Chamber Music 
America. The ensemble then performed the 
work at the National Conference in New 
York January 17 as part of a Commissioning 
Showcase. Alumni composers are welcome to 
submit works for consideration, says Esther. 
Address: Citywinds, 1237 San Francisco, CA 
94122. E-mail:citywinds@aol.com Web: 
http://www.chrisp.com/citywinds W Seth 
Moran and his wife Elisa Wells ’84 moved to 
Anchorage in fall 1997 so Seth could take a 
job as a seismologist for the USGS at the 
Alaska Volcano Observatory. Last June they 
became a threesome with the arrival of son 
Shannon Keith Wells-Moran. They have 
survived their second Alaska winter and their 
first real cold snap, with temperatures in the 
-20s for several days. The cross country ski- 
ing is great, says Seth, and “Shannon really 
digs being towed around in his pulk.” E- 
mail: smoran@usgs.gov W Tanya Shaffer has 
written a show, Let My Enemy Live Long! 
based in part on her eventful trip up the 
Niger River in Mali to the ancient and some- 
what decrepit city of Timbuktu. The San 
Francisco Chronicle raved about the perfor- 
mance, crediting Tanya with a work that was 
“anthropology as theater and politics as 
humor.” She has worked in Nicaragua and 
Ghana, dug ditches in Czechoslovakia, wan- 
dered around Morocco, and done volunteer 
construction work in Ghana. This is the 
third production she has mounted. ‘Tanya has 
published travel tales in Sa/on, the online 
zine, and performed in five roles at the 
California Shakespeare Festival. W Andrea 
Volpe is a post-doctoral fellow at Brown 
University’s Pembroke Center for Teaching 
and Research and Women for 1999-2000. 


1989 Kelly AuCoin says that recent 
reports in OAM of a sex change procedure 
appear to have been premature. After giving 
it much time and thought, Kelly says, he 
decided at the last possible minute to remain 
male. “You know, as an actor, of course, I 
pretty much feel I can play anything. And 
that waitress’ part was really fun. But I just 
think that I’ve spent 30-odd years of my life 
on this male thing and I really want to try to 
get it down before I try another role.” V 
Caroline Clauss earned her PhD in coun- 
seling psychology at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, last winter. CC has 
been director of public education at the 
Mental Health Association of New York 
City, a nonprofit organization. She is an 
adjunct faculty member at Columbia 
Teachers College and LaGuardia 
Community College, City University of 
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TRANSPLANTED LIVES 


Kidney transplant recipient Asher Wolf ’96 spreads the word about organ 
and tissue donation through a six-month hike of the Appalachian Trail 


Aicher Wolf stands at his front door and gazes at the Appalachian Trail as it winds 
atop South Mountain. Throughout his life, he’s enjoyed this view. From here, his 
family’s farm in Western Maryland, he can walk to Harper’s Ferry National Park, the 
C&O Canal, or to the Senandoah River where it flows into the Potomic. Raised to 
embrace his natural surroundings, Asher learned to backpack—a childhood passion 
that never diminished. 

Asher’s family was shocked by his diagnosis of lupus at the age of 15. He had been 
an active, healthy child, and now found it difficult to adjust to hospital life. “When I 
was finally released, I demanded that my parents take me directly to a wildlife camp in 
West Virginia,” he recalls. “I spent the summer teaching children about insects and 
fresh water biology. Being loose in the woods was extremely restorative.” 

Asher finished high school and arrived at Oberlin with few health complications. 
But the bout with lupus had seriously damaged his kidneys, and the effects of the dis- 
ease began surfacing his sophomore year. With his mother as the organ donor, Asher 
underwent a kidney transplant at the University of Pittsburgh Medical Center in 
January 1994. 

“T can barely describe how my transplant changed my life,” Asher says today. “I 
now have the energy and freedom to live the way I had always imagined. The life ’m 
living now would simply not be possible on dialysis.” 

This year marked the fifth anniversary of the transplant, which Asher is commem- 
orating with a 2,160-mile of the Appalachian Trail. With support from the National 
Transplant Assistance Fund, he hopes to raise awareness of the need for organ and tis- 
sue donation and to raise funds to help patients offset the staggering costs of 
transplantation. He departed from Georgia on May 1 and plans to finish his trek on 
October 15 in Maine. Each day’s hike encompasses 13 to 15 miles, with occasional 
stops to shower and re-supply. 

“I want to facilitate exposure, which I believe to be the greatest single obstacle for 
the huge number of people awaiting transplants,” he says. “The mass of the popula- 
tion in this country is simply unaware of the need and of the incredible life 
transformation which can be wrought by receiving a needed organ transplant.” 

Following his own transplant, Asher returned to Oberlin and graduated in 1996 
with a degree in neuroscience. Later, he spent 16 months teaching and traveling in 
China, where he gained a true understanding of the impact of his experiences and his 
responsibility to share them. 

“T certainly think about my transplant every day, but while sitting on Mount 
Everest, enjoying the topsides of the clouds from 20,000 feet, I had an epiphany about 
how truly essential it is for everyone to know the difference a transplant can make.” 
Speaking out, he realized, would be far more productive than remaining silent. 

Asher acknowledges his Oberlin years as directly influencing the civic action his 
hike entails. “I was surrounded with the history and expectation of social activism 
which has undoubtedly impacted my way of thinking,” he says. And although plans 
for his longtime future remain in question, Asher does say this: do the things you have 
a passion for in hopes that financial security and success will follow. AC 


The National Transplant Assistance Fund accepts direct contributions or pledge-per-mile dona- 
tions. NTAF is tracking Asher’s progress on its website at www.transplantfund.org (see the 
“News” section). 
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New York. Address: 230 Riverside Dr. #9K, 
New York, N.Y. 10025-6168. E-mail: 
cscl8@columbia.edu W Gwendolen Gross 
and Joshua Rosenberg announce the birth 
of their son, Jacob Rosenberg, born 
February 1999. “He loves to sleep—during 
the day!” they say. Wendy earned an MFA in 
creative writing at Sarah Lawrence College 
in 1998, and her poetry and fiction have 
appeared in dozens of magazines, including 
Santa Barbara Review, Wind Magazine, Salt 
Hill Journal, and The MacGuffin. She has 
written two novels—one a semi-finalist for 
the Keekin Group Foundation fellowship— 
and is working on a third while in search of 
a publisher. Jacob is an assistant professor of 
finance at New York University’s Stern 
School of Business, where his research 
focuses in financial market volatility and 
derivative securities. He received the 
Glucksman Institute Research Prize (1997- 
98) for his paper, “Empirical Pricing 
Kernals.” Address: South Irving St., 
Ridgewood, NJ 07450-5138. Phone: 
201.689.0986. E-mail: jrosenb0@stern.edu 
or ggross@compuserve.com Web: 
www.stern.nyu.edu/~jrosenb0 W Jenny 
Hirago and Noah Kupferman hoped to 
make it to their reunion last year, but decid- 
ed to stay home and await the arrival of 
Benjamin Kei Kupferman, born in May 
1998. “We haven’t been this tired since 
Oberlin, but couldn’t be having more fun 
with Ben,” they say. Phone: 212.678.7137. 
E-mail: nkupferman@aol.com W John and 
Rachel Simon Holzman had a baby, Julia 
Pearl Holzman, born February 1999. ¥ 
Mary M. McManus, who lives with her 
partner, Karen Smith, and their three chil- 
dren—Regina, 3, Todd, 2, and Sydney, 9 
months—was named to the Supreme Court 
‘Task Force on Gay and Lesbian Issues. She 
has taken the position of staff attorney with 
the Middlesex County Legal Services 
Corporation in Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 
E-mail: mmcmanus@Isnj.org W Krisanto 
Pranata says that the late ’80s graduates are 
doing an all-out attack in the performing 
arts scene in southern California. “The pro- 
gram from Titanic, the Musical, lists Lisa 
Portes 88 as directing associate and Faith 
Seetoo ’88 as Synth. Sub. Gaelen Hanson’s 
90 dance company, 33 Fainting Spells, per- 
formed at the University of California, 
Riverside, in January, and Esther Landau ’88 
performed with the San Francisco ensemble, 
CityWinds, as part of UC Riverside’s per- 
forming arts series. (See Landau, above.) W 
Nicole Richter, after completing an MA in 
dance at the Laban Centre in London, land- 
ed “with a satisfying thud” in Oakland. For 
the last two years she has been dancing, 
choreographing, teaching, and otherwise 
devoting “every waking moment of my life” 
to AXIS Dance Company-founded in 1987 
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and composed of dancers with and without 
disabilities. She was named codirector of the 
company and took “the perhaps precipitous 
step” of quitting all nondance sources of 
income. AXIS tours nationally and interna- 
tionally. Website: www.axisdance.org Phone: 
510.832.6743. E-mail: nrichter@ 
earthlink.net W Gretel Smith married Paul 
S. Ewan, a freelance video editor, in 
Manhattan in February 1999. Obies at the 
wedding included Michele Easter, Robin 
Gise 94, Wayne Hollander and Claudia 
Hirsch, both ’90, Seth Rudetsky ’88, and 
Richard Wolfson ’81. Gretel recently earned 
an MA in art and art education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and teaches 
art and humanities in New York City. The 
newlyweds live in Brooklyn. E-mail: 
Bronxview@AOL.com W Roger White is 
back at the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison after a year in India on a Fulbright 
fellowship working on a dissertation in eth- 
nomusicology. He works part time as a 
sound engineer with Wisconsin Public 
Radio. Roger, engaged to Diane Shinberg, 
plans to live in Washington, D.C., after their 
summer 1999 wedding. 


1990 Steve Burkle, after two pro- 
ductive years in Massachusetts, pursued a 
master’s degree at Indiana University, gradu- 
ating in 1994. After a year of full-time 
investigation, he decided to become one of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses and chose to enter full- 
time volunteer Bible-teaching activity in 
1994 while also working secularly. After two 
months of training in spring 1998, he 
received an assignment to serve in Phillips, 
Wisconsin, where he has lived since 
December. Address: 1320 N. Minnow Lake 
Rd., Apt. B2, Phillips, WI 54555. Phone: 
715.339.6869. E-mail: sburkle@hotmail.com 
Vv James Davis married Vanessa Tanaka last 
May at the Academy of Natural Sciences in 
Philadelphia. Oberlin alumni in attendance 
included best man Ted Mouw, Ted’s wife, 
Sherry McNown ’91, Chris Seeds, and Beth 
Snitz ’89. The ceremony, held in the 
Dinosaur Hall, was performed by James’ 
boss, United States District Court Judge 
Barbara Crab. In the fall, he and Vanessa 
will move to St. Paul where she will begin a 
judicial clerkship with the Minnesota 
Supreme Court, and James will work with 
the law firm of Dorsey & Whitney. Address: 
316 South Broom St. #2, Madison, WI 
53703. Phone: 608.264.5447. E-mail: 
james_davis@wiwd.uscourts.gov W Laura 
Talley Geyer graduated from American 
University’s Washington College of Law in 
1998 and began work last fall as an associate 
at the Washington office of Cleveland’s 


Jones, Day, Reavis and Pogue. Laura lives in 


Washington, D.C., with her husband, David 
Geyer, and their 5-year-old son Benjamin. 


THE GALLERY 
AND MUSEUM 
STORE 


FEATURING... 


¢ AMAM Tee shirts, including 
Monet’s Wisteria in full color 


eMasami Teraoka poster, 
Fish Woman and the Artist | 


¢ AMAM Bulletin, 1998 


¢ Wolfgang Stechow and the Art of 
Iconography by David Levine and 
Nicola Courtright, and two arti- 
cles on Rembrandt by 
Wolfgang Stechow 


eAfrican-American Art, 
Sharon F. Patton, 
Oxford University Press, 1998 


[frcommon Objects 


A partnership of the Allen Memorial Art Museum 
(Oberlin College) and the Firelands Association 
for the Visual Arts 


New Union Center for the Arts 
39 §. Main St. 
440/775-2086 © Fax: 440/775-1107 


FREE Gift Wrap * Shipping Available * 
FREE Gift Registry 


email: unobjects @ aol.com 
website: www.uncommonobjects.com 
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Address: +130 Garrison St. NW, 
Washington, D.C., 20016. Phone: 
202.879.3461. E-mail: Itgeyer@jonesday. 
com W Greg Harris was married in ~ 
August 1996 to Michelle Napoli, with his 
brother, David Harris ’92, Ted Mouw, 
Sherry McNown, Justin Davis, Jim 
King, and Deb Woods ’91 present for the 
event. Iwo weeks after the wedding the 
couple left for a year in Yogyakarta, 
Indonesia, supported by a Blakemore 
Foundation fellowship and other 
University of Michigan grants to study 
Indonesian literature and Javanese shadow 
puppetry. Greg had already spent 1991 
through 1993 in Indonesia on a Shansi 
Fellowship grant. He completed his MA in 
cultural anthropology last May, but, he 
says, “My heart was increasingly in my sto- 
rytelling and writing, not in academics.” 
He left the University of Michigan and has 
been supporting himself as a professional 
storyteller while working on a book. His 
first storytelling cassette, The Great Cottage 
Cheese Fight and Other Stories of Growing Up 
in the U.S. Navy was centered on original 
stories based on his childhood “as a Navy 
brat.” He says since its release the work has 
garnered positive reviews and is selling 
steadily. Last August Michelle and Greg 
moved to Portland, where Michelle is start- 
ing a master’s program in art therapy. 
Address: P.O. Box 19704, Portland, OR 
97219. Phone: 503.525.5432. E-mail: ghar- 
ris@storyteller.net W Susan Nolan Lubow 
and her husband Barry Lubow announce 
the birth of their daughter, Rebecca 
Carolyn, in February 1998. Since obtaining 
her JD degree at Harvard Law School in 
1995, Susan has practiced with the law firm 
Baker & Hostetler LLP in the Columbus 
branch. Susan completed a two-year term 
as president of the board of trustees of the 
Columbus Light Opera. Address: 13875 
Carlstead Dr., Pickerington, OH 43147. E- 
mail: stubow@baker-hostetler.com V 
Michelle Morgan-Kelly graduated from 
law school and completed a federal judicial 
clerkship in the U.S District Court for the 
District of Delaware and is an attorney in 
the Wilmington, Delaware, office of a New 
York-based law firm, Skadden, ARPS, 
Slate, Meagher and Flom. She and her hus- 
band of five years, Andrew, welcomed a 
baby girl in January—Morgan Anne. 
Michelle says she still keeps up her Russian 
language skills through contacts at the law 
faculty at the State University in Minsk, 
Belarus. Address: 5 Peter Christopher Dr., 
Landenberg, PA 19350. ¥ Kathy Lou 
Schultz is an adjunct faculty member in 
creative writing at San Francisco State 
University. Kathy is coeditor of Lipstick 
Eleven, a print and online magazine of 
experimental literature 
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(www.duckpress.org). She has poetry, prose, 
book reviews, and critical essays in a number 
of journals including Mirage#4 Period{ical], 
Outlet, Tripwire, Fourteen Hills, Rhizome, 
lyric’, and Kenning. In April she did a pub- 
lic reading at Small Press Traffic. Address: 
42 Clayton St., San Francisco, CA 94117- 
1110. Phone: 415.386.5854. E-mail: 
kathylou@ worldnet. att.net ¥ James Wyatt 
says he fled the ministry—and Ohio—in 
1996, and has been doing tech writing, mul- 
timedia design, and lots of freelance writing 
since then. “Oh, and being a dad—my son 
Carter is now 2,” says James. Between Ohio 
and Berkeley, where they now live, the fami- 
ly spent two years in Madison, Wisconsin, 
and were in frequent touch there with class- 
mates Brian and Beth Rosenstein Cole. 


4 tind aldon Kaplan ’85 
was awarded Dennison 
University’s Ohio Alliance for 
the Environment’s 1998 
Award for Distinguished 
Service in the Field of 


Environmental Education. 


LOOT Celina Joy Boldrey earned a 
master’s degree in violin performance and 
pedagogy, and teaches Suzuki violin, per- 
forming in small ensembles on modern and 
baroque violins. She plays solo recitals in St. 
Louis, and enjoys cross-country bicycling 
each summer. She says she lives with several 
plants, many sewing projects, and wonderful 
children’s literature. Address: 7104 Plateau 
Ave., St. Louis MO 63117-2339. Phone: 
314.647.5295. E-mail: cboldrey@aol.com VW 
Anne Piccinini Cunningham 791 and hus- 
band Ray became the proud parents of 
Daniel Raymond III (Trey) last July and cel- 
ebrated their fifth wedding anniversary in 
August. Annie is enjoying motherhood and 1s 
working at Kendal at Oberlin; Ray is with 
Jacobs Entertainment in Cleveland. The 
family recently moved into their newly built 
home in Elyria. E-mail: AnnieFra@aol.com 
Vv Simon Frishkoff married Elizabeth Lee 
Oelhaf in June 1996 in a ceremony attended 
by Susan Bedell, David Gochfeld, Shana 
Blake Hill ’92, Robert Oelhaf, Jr., 89, and 
Bruce and Karen Wells Frishoff, both ’63. 
Their daughter, Melissa Rose Frishoff, was 
born at home in May 1998. Simon is in his 
third year of Nastyr University’s four-year 
doctor of Naturopathic medicine (N.D.) 
program. He says he performs in the “old- 
timey folk band, the Smelter Rats, whose 
debut CD, Done, Dead and Gone has received 
critical acclaim.” W Erika Bohn Goldbaum 


lives in Jersey City and says she loves her 
job as health promotion specialist at 
Pricewaterhouse Coopers. She was disap- 
pointed to arrive late at the LoveCrank gig 
(formerly GrooveAllegience of OC). E- 
mail: egoldbaum@aol.com W Jennifer 
Grady is a medical librarian learning medi- 
cal informatics as part of a partnership 
between Vanderbilt University and Meharry 
Medical College in Nashville. W Adam 
Kirshner married Phebe Dodyk ’84 and is 
pursuing a degree in graphic design at 
California College of Arts and Crafts. (See 
Phebe’s ’84 note for more information.) W Ben 
Larson moved back to Fargo, “from 
whence I escaped ten years ago,” to set up 
an organic market garden, selling veggies at 
a roadside stand and to members on a sub- 
scription basis. ‘To pay the bills, he says, he’s 
working on getting a high school teaching 
license. “Having just turned 30, I’m finally 
qualified to play in the OFHL (Old Farts’ 
Hockey League.)” E-mail:benlarson@fm- 
net.com W Joanne Robertson is the 
program director of Hands On Nashville, 
the local volunteer network. She still serves 
as the senior pastoral assistant at 
Metropolitan Interdenominational Church 
and freelances as a grant writer and pro- 
gram consultant for faith-based nonprofit 
agencies and organizations. E-mail: 
jorobertson@hon.org W Tammy Schmidt 
has returned to the East Coast where she 
works as a nanny. She says she continues to 
enjoy raising her son, Jesse, who is almost 3. 
Address: 10910 Hoyle Ave., Silver Spring, 
MD 20901. Phone: 301.681.4579. W 
Natasha Taylor Tiffany graduated from 
Oregon Health Sciences University Medical 
School in June 1998 and completed her first 
year of residency in internal medicine at 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston. 
Address: 375A Harvard St., Apt. #28A, 
Cambridge, MA 02138. Phone: 
617.547.5987. E-mail: Nuffany@PART- 
NERS.org 
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1992 Nathaniel Dickey and his wife 
Catherine have moved (again, he says), this 
time to Boston. Nat is working toward his 
DMA in trombone at Boston University, 
and participated in the Raymond Premru 
Memorial Concert in Warner Concert Hall 
last September. Phone: 617.232.0087. E- 
mail: nhdickey@bu.edu W Darcy Beth 
Hamlin won the principal horn position 
with the Canton Symphony Orchestra in 
September, adding this commitment to 
playing principal horn with the Akron 
Symphony Orchestra and second horn with 
the Erie Philharmonic. She gave a master 
class at Kent State University’s School of 
Music last fall, and teaches a studio of over 
15 horn students. Darcy also freelances in 
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the Cleveland/Akron area with such groups 
as the Cleveland Pops Orchestra, where she 
plays co-principal horn. W Jeffrey Hopkins 
and his wife, Alice-Gray Shin Hopkins 93, 
welcomed the newest addition to the family 
in January. Jonathan Frederick is their sec- 
ond child, joining his 20-month sister, 
Elizabeth Gray. Since Nat completed a one- 
year judicial clerkship, he works in the 
Houston office of the law firm of Weil, 
Gotshal & Manges in the corporate/securi- 
ties department. The work provides an 
interesting diversion to his more serious 
duties at home-helping to raise the two chil- 
dren, says Jeff. He hopes to meet with the 
Houston chapter of the Oberlin Alumni 
Association soon. E-mail: jeffrey.hopkins@ 
weil.com W Rob Hosken married Robbie 
Bashore in East Lansing, Michigan, in June 
1998. Robbie is finishing her residency in 
family practice, and Rob is completing his 
architectural internship at Gardner & Pope 
Architects in Pittsburgh. He also serves as 
president of the Three Rivers Association 
for Sustainable Energy. E-mail: rjhosken@ 
juno.com W Rachel Howald and her part- 
ner Jennifer McCullen, a film producer and 
Smith graduate, celebrated their wedding 
last October. Obies in attendance included 
Rachel’s sister Laura Howald, Tom 
Colohan, Garret Fisher, and Angel Powell 
91. In addition to being the youngest asso- 
ciate creative director and vice president at 
Young & Rubicam NY, Rachel does pro bono 
work for the Bronx Zoo, Partnership for a 
Drug-Free America, and the National 
Museum of Women’s History. E-mail: 
RACHEL HOWALD@yjr.com W Danwen 
Jiang studied at Rutgers University with 
Arnold Steinhardt of the Guarneri String 
Quartet during five years of grad school, and 
spent the spring semester at Oberlin as a vis- 
iting violin faculty member at the 
Conservatory. She is first violinist with the 
Quartetto Vita, concert mistress of the 
Riverside Symphonia in New Jersey, and, in 
the summer, a faculty member at the 
Manchester Music Festival in Vermont. E- 
mail: danwenjiang@hotmail.com W Mary C. 
Martin was selected as Arkansas’ 1998 MCI 
Cybrarian of the Year in recognition of her 
efforts to make computers and technology 
accessible to the community. Mandy has 
served as the computer/technical services 
librarian at the Fort Smith Public Library in 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, since 1996. She teach- 
es computer workshops for library patrons, 
maintains the library’s computers and net- 
working, and authors the library’s Web site. 
E-mail: mmartin@fspl.lib.ar.us W Blair 
McMillan was the featured soloist in a con- 
cert given by the Southwest Florida 
Symphony in February, and upon finishing 
his piano concerto, every member of the 
audience rose to honor him, according to 
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Robert Calvert, Jr., 47, who was present. At 
Oberlin Blair won the school’s Outstanding 
Chamber Music Award, the Concerto 
Competition, and the Dann Memorial Piano 
Competition. As a graduate student at 
Juilliard, he won the Gina Bachauer 
International Piano Competition and 
received the SONY ES Career Grant for 
Musical Excellence. He will soon release his 
first CD featuring works of Liszt, Scriabin, 
Bartok, and Gershwin. W Laura 
Halderman McNeil met her husband Mark 
during graduate school at the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy in Boston, 
after first graduating from the NYU Law 
School in 1998. The wedding, held in 
Sharon, Connecticut, in August 1998 includ- 
ed maid-of-honor Laura Nagy, Rebecca 
Woodward 793, and David ’91 and Elizabeth 
Corey ’94. The couple lives in Manhattan 
where Laura is a law clerk for a federal judge 
in the Southern District of New York, and 
Mark is an associate at the law firm of 
Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett. W Jared 
Rodgers says he backpacked for two years 
after graduation, ending up in St. Louis. He 
says he “tried to sell my soul” for three years 
as a commercial real estate broker, but dis- 
covered that being a commissioned agent 
was not his dream job. He completed a mas- 
ter’s degree in teaching, and, with his wife 
Mimi, moved to the Philippines where they 
both teach at the International School of 
Manila. Jared and Mimi were married in 
1997 in Baltimore with several Obies pre- 
sent: Josh Handley ’93 was groomsman; 
Victoria Jones 94 was groomswoman, and 
Sarah Newkirk and Joycelyn Merrick, both 
94, and Joe Posner ’93 were among the 
guests. Jared teaches fifth grade and says, 
“Teaching is truly the only real vocation for 
a liberal arts major.” Mimi teaches high 
school German and loves their travels in 
southeast Asia. E-mail: rodgersj@ 
manila.portalinc.com W Bonnie Scranton is 
in her sixth year of teaching high-school 
English and history, and in the past few 
years has coached field hockey, swimming, 
and lacrosse, and is training for her fourth 
marathon. She and Alex have a daughter, 
Elinor, born in November 1997. Bonnie says 
she was happy to see some familiar faces at 
her sister’s wedding (Wendy Scranton ’95). 
Phone: 860.233.9631. E-mail: scranton@ 
ntplx.net W Patricia Welch is working 
toward her PhD at George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work (“#1 in the country,” 
she says) at Washington University. Last 
summer she conducted research in the area 
of disability policy and service delivery sys- 
tems in Japan as part of a National Science 
Foundation Fellowship program. E-mail: 
welchp@gwbmail.wustl.edu W Alison 
Woodcock and Michael Hutchens ’91 were 
planning a move to Portland upon Michael’s 


graduation from the Martland School of 
Medicine in May, when he was to begin 
training in internal medicine at Oregon 
Health Sciences University. Their baby, 
Noah Bear Hutchens, was born last 
November, and, although Alison says she 
loves motherhood, “all three of us need 
more sleep.” 


nyone is absolutely 
torn with curiosity, the new 
1999 edition of Marquis’ 
Who's Who in America 
includes my biography.” 


1993 Bernadette Letko Bindwald is 
leading a Bible study class and teaching an 
ESL class at Park Street Church in Boston 
while she pursues a master’s degree in nutri- 
tion and public health at Tufts University. 
Several Obies attended her wedding to 
Gilbert Christian Bindewald IL in August 
1997, including maid-of-honor Laura 
Speare; Margaret O’Connell ’94, soloist and 
bridesmaid; and Kevin Daniels 96. 
Bernadette was expecting to be in the Czech 
Republic this July. E-mail: bletko@ 
emerald.tufts.edu W Amy Goeldner works 
as a professional sign-language interpreter 
performing with deaf theatre companies. 
She graduated last May from Arizona State 
University with an MFA degree in theatre 
for youth, and is the education and outreach 
administrator at Geva Theatre in Rochester, 
New York. She facilitates education pro- 
gramming, coordinates accessibility issues, 
including sign interpreting and audio 
description services, and creates and imple- 
ments outreach projects. E-mail: 
agoeldner@gevatheatre.org W Brent 
Haynie married Letizia Paganini in Ohio 
last August. Among the Obies present were 
Rebecca Thornblade; Jesse Ford 92; and 
Angel Desai, Kari Tsujimoto, Todd Hutlock, 
Katie Meeker, Woni Chi, all ’94. Brent 
graduated with an MBA degree from The 
Wharton School at the University of 
Pennsylvania in May. Letizia earned a mas- 
ter’s degree at Eastman and works at the 
Curtis Institute of Music. E-mail: brent20@ 
wharton.upenn.edu or Ipaganini@ 
hotmail.com W Deirdre Holmes and Jacob 
Edgar ’92 were married “under the redwood 
trees” in Mill Valley, California, in October 
1996, and, in May 1998, welcomed baby 
Simone Rose Edgar Holmes, born at home. 
Deirdre works part-time from their home 
for the Ecological Design Institute; Jacob 
says he is very happy with his new job in the 
artist and repertoire division of Putumayo 
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ete NS RUSSIA 
It’s t iC , BPEL Es . 
: | the et homeland of Pushkin and Pavlova; of Repin, Rimsy-Korsakov, and Rasputin. 
oy p, 7 7 ar ’ ~ e + Fy 
lanist arbara Fetrow Subrsted 67 and her husband, Gary, one of America’s few touring 
one-piano, four-hand teams, share their experience performing in Russia’s Grand Palace. 


M, memory of St. Petersburg will 
be forever associated with light. The 
late afternoon dance of sunlight on the 
Neva River; the lights of the 
Hermitage Museum reflected in the 
Neva at night; the mystical quality 

of candlelight in the dim interior of 
St. Michael’s Cathedral. 

For years, Gary and I have celebrat- 
ed 19th-century Russian culture in the 
programs we perform for children. So 
were delighted with the invitation by 
Irving August last year to join the 
Framingham, Massachusetts, 
FL.A.M.E. delegation in a journey to 
Lomonosov, Framingham’s sister city, 
to perform our four-handed piano 
recital. We would be playing in the 
Grand Palace at Peterhof, the magnifi- 
cent summer residence of Peter the 
Great located on the Gulf of Finland 
between St. Petersburg and Lomonsoy. 
It was here, in the city formerly know 
as Oranienbaum, that composer Igor F. 
Stravinsky was born. 

We landed at the Pulkovo airport in 
St. Petersburg last May and headed to 
Customs. Many of the older Russians 
waiting with us looked sorrowful, and 
few would make eye contact. No armed 
guards were nearby, but the somber 
demeanor of the other travelers was unsettling. No one spoke 
except the 30 Americans in our group who made nervous jokes in 
hopes of lightening the atmosphere. When the x-ray machine atten- 
dant imperiously ordered me to open one of my suitcases, I was 
relieved that the “unidentified metal” in my suitcase was simply a 
hostess gift. 

Our delegation boarded two small buses for the hour-long trip to 
Lomonsov. The wide streets on the outskirts of St. Petersburg are 
lined with high-rise apartment buildings. Highway billboards adver- 
tised cigarettes, especially Marlboro and Peter I, an odd historical 
juxtaposition. Outside the city, one sees only miles of tall birch trees 
with palaces, churches, small cemeteries, and tiny garden plots bor-_ 
dering the two-lane road. A commuter rail runs nearby and the Gulf 
of Finland glimmers in the distance. 

Arriving in Lomonsov there is a feeling of stepping backwards in 
time. A wealthy few own cars, so nearly everyone walks. Navigating 
the streets and sidewalks is an adventure—a sidewalk may continue 
for a half a block and suddenly become a dirt path. In the park just 
outside of town, one sees the pale blue domes of St. Michael’s 
Cathedral. We felt we had stepped into a 19th-century landscape 
painted by Shishkin or Levitan. This was once the domain of ; 
Alexander Danilovich Menshikov, a close friend of Peter the Great. 

There are several palaces here, and marble and bronze statues 
from Greek and Roman mythology punctuate large, grassy mead- 
ows ringed by pine and birch trees. In May the sun does not set 
until after 11 p.m., and the long evenings are illuminated by a trans- 
parent, golden glow. eee wae 

We were guests of a Russian family in an apartment similar in — 
size to those in Boston or New York: three rooms and a small eat-in 
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Barbara °67 and Gary Suhrstedt 


kitchen. Larissa was a fabulous cook, 
and among the many delicicies we were 
treated to were blini, pelmenyi (meat- 
filled dumplings), and pirog. Her 
generous hospitality was truly over- 
whelming. 

With its vivid pastels and sunlight 
spires, St. Petersburg is among the 
most beautiful cities on earth, and it 
was to the Russian State Museum that I 
gave my heart. The paintings there lay 
bare the soul of Mother Russia. While 
wandering the galleries, viewing the 
life, the legends, and the sweep of 
Russian history through the eyes of her 
artists, we wept and smiled. Russia is a 
land of bread and salt: of wondrous 
beauty and incomparable sorrow. 


A. Peterhof, we performed in Peter 
the Great’s throne room, a high- 
ceilinged ballroom of gold, white, and 
crimson melting into a polished parquet 
floor. A life-sized portrait of Catherine 
the Great on horseback covered the 
wall, while near the piano, a German 
Blithner grand, was a raised dais 
upholding the throne of Nicholas II. 

The Russian audience seemed curi- 
ous about the American musicians. A 
sprightly, older man who escorted us to the throne room told us, 
through our interpreter, that he remembered when Van Cliburn 
came to Russia. 

We opened with a piano duet of the new Russian national 
anthem and the Star Spangled Banner, back to back. Performing 
these patriotic songs in a palace of the Tsars was both thrilling and 
poignant. Our nervousness melted as we drew the listeners into the 
colorful spectacle of Stravinsky’s “Petrushka,” and works by Dvorak, 
Mendelssohn, Ravel, and Gottschalk, concluding with Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue.” Our choice of Rachmaninov’s “Vocalise” as a 
final encore was greeted by a very appreciative collective Russian 
sigh of approval. 

The audience has a beautiful custom for acknowledging per- 
formers—they bring flowers to them after each musical selection, 
and by the end of the concert, the piano was surrounded with bou- 
quets of roses, lilies and carnations. 

Later that evening, we were taken into St. Petersburg for a look 
at the famous “White Knights” celebration. A St. Petersburg legend 
promises that if, during the white nights, one makes a wish while 
rubbing the tooth of one of the gryphons that stand guard on the 
bank of the Neva, the wish will come true. Gary and I know that we 
will return to Russia. We polished that tooth. 


Barbara and Gary Subrstedt released their first CD, Dances for Duettists, 
last fall. They spent the past year touring and performing, and returned to 
Russia in May to give master classes at the Stravinsky Music School. 
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World Music. He also writes a regular col- 
umn in The Beat magazine. Address: 203 1/2 
Bartlett St., San Francisco, CA 94110. E- 
mail: deidre@ ecodesign.org 
/jacob@putumayo.com W Shari Kalina 
married Phil Murray in a ceremony at an 
animal sanctuary in Maryland. Kate Alloco, 
Gloster Aaron, Eliza Rubenstein, Monte 
Rhodes, Paul Francis, Eliza Rubenstein 
04, Ian McGrath ’92, and Eric Vogt ’90 
attended the wedding. Shari has been run- 
ning her cruelty-free vegan products store 
and mail-order business since 1995 
(www.paneaveg. com), and she and Phil live 
in Maryland with their three dogs (all 
adopted from Oberlin) and a cat. E-mail: 
www.pangeaveg @aol.com W Eben 
Tangney Mears married Yuuki Sato in 
October 1998 at Jackson Hole, Wyoming. 
The couple lives in Manhattan. V 
Mordecai Moore began his new job in 
January at Perry Davis Associates, a man- 
agement consulting firm that specializes in 
assisting nonprofits in formulating and 
implementing fundraising strategies. 
Address: 630 Fort Washington Ave., New 
York, NY 10040. Phone: 212.781.3465. E- 
mail: mordecai@shalomny.com W Lisa 
Fields Thompson married and had a 
daughter, Aliya, in 1995. She graduated 
from the Ohio State College of Law in 1997 
and passed the Ohio bar in November of 
the same year. In early 1998 she was admit- 
ted to the Federal Bar of the Southern 
District of Ohio. Lisa is contemplating a 
career move from her present job as a leg- 
islative aide to a democrat at the Ohio 
House of Representatives, and was expect- 
ing twins—a boy and a girl—in May. 
E-mail: UT hompson@mail.state.house. 
oh.us 


1994 Marcelo “Boli” Aguayo com- 
pleted the last semester of a master’s degree 
in European history at SUNY Albany and 
expects to enter the PhD program this fall. 
E-mail: Marcelovich@ Hotmail.com W 
Matthew Anderson lived and worked in 
New York City for more than three years 
before leaving his job at CitySearch.com. In 
January he took a month off to drive across 
the country and has been working in site 
development for Amazon.com since then. 
E-mail: olke@ amazon.com W Greg 
Copeland has done a lot of theater in 
Chicago during the last five years as an 
ensemble member of Roadworks 
Productions. He was the production manag- 
er of the American premiere of Phillis 
Nagy’s Disappeared at Steppenwolf Studio, 
and codirected this winter’s sellout hit, The 
SantaLand Diaries by David Sedaris in a 
coproduction with About Face Theater. 
Greg says he is proud to be on staff as a 
producer for About Face, one of the nation’s 
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only resident professional gay and lesbian 
theater companies, where, he says, he gets 
paid real money and real benefits to pro- 
duce original works. Among them are 
Mary Zimmerman’s site-specific adaptation 
of Eleven Rooms of Proust, and an as yet-to- 
be-titled community performance piece 
created and performed by 30 at-risk 
LGBTQ youth that was set to debut in 
June on the mainstage. Address: About 
Face, 3212 N. Broadway, Chicago, IL 
60657. Phone: 773.549.7943. E-mail 
GregAFT@aol.com W Amy Kohn earned 
her MFA in writing musical theater at 
NYU’s Tisch School for the Arts in 1997. 
She moved to Brooklyn where she works 
for a music copyist. She’s looking for a way 
to put up a chamber opera she composed 
and is recording an album of original music 
in her living room. E-mail: 
amykohn@earthlink.net 


1995 Amy Dunlap says she lived in 
Boston with Michael Bastido and Josh 
Levy, both ’94, while working at Newbury 
College. She moved to New York in 
August 1998, staying with Bill Barrett ’94 
until she found her own place. She now 
works at Columbia University and is head- 
ing back to school for a master’s degree in 
counseling so she can become a high- 
school guidance counselor. Address: 515 
West 111th St. #1C, New York, NY 10025. 
E-mail: ad442@columbia.edu W Eli 
Kaufman finished his third year of teach- 
ing English and film studies at the 
Dwight-Englewood School in New Jersey. 
He spent a summer as a Joseph 
Klingenstein Summer Institute Fellow at 
Columbia Teachers College, and was a 
workshop participant in a cinema studies 
symposium for humanities teachers at the 
Tisch School for the Arts at NYU in 
preparation for his teaching career. He 
trained for the April 25th Jersey Shore 
Marathon and planned his class’ first 
reunion with fellow alumni Verlinda 
Powell, Meg Coward, Chris Ngai and 
others. W Susanna Lu earned a master’s 
degree in group psychotherapy and organi- 
zational dynamics at Hahnemann-MCP 
University last May and just completed the 
first year of a doctoral program in clinical 
psychology at the Philadelphia College of 
Osteopathic Medicine. Susanna works full- 
time as a therapist with a mental health 
organization in southern New Jersey. She is 
engaged to Scott Carew, a public adminis- 
trator, and is contemplating a wedding 
sometime in the year 2000. W Yang-wen 
Zheng is writing his PhD thesis in 
medieval Cambridge, and claims there are 
no other Obies in the area. “I do indeed 
miss the squirrels on Tappan Square and 
the sports field in fall. T will finish my PhD 


degree by the end of 1999 and hope to see 
all my classmates at the 2000 reunion. 
Address: 855 King’s College, Cambridge 
CBZ Ist, United Kingdom. E-mail: 
ywz20@cus.cam.ac.uk 


1996 Angela Minella, Stephen 
Barnes, and their dog Jackie live in the little 
mountain town of Kui, Japan, near 
Hiroshima. Angela teaches English privately 
and Steve is an English teacher at the local 
middle school. W Johanna Phelps and 
Leigh Tomppert, still roommates after 
seven years, live in Chicago and are inter- 
ested in hosting an Obie bash this summer. 
Address: 1924 W. Division #2, Chicago, IL 
60622. W Rahel Smith is gearing up for the 
California AIDS ride, a seven-day, 560-mile 
bike trip from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles. The ride hopes to raise more than 
$10 million this year. Rahel says that after 
graduation she “fell into” a terrific job help- 
ing to start and run a small company owned 
by another Obie, Duff Johnson ’90, which 
may be why she thinks it’s “such a great 
place to work.” 


1998 Michael Bryce Bunner was 
appointed to the viola section of the U.S. 
Air Force Orchestra in Washington, D.C. 
Michael is a May 1999 graduate of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music. 


Corrections and Additions: 
In the 1990 Class Notes section of the 
May issue, we unfortunately scrambled 
some of the class years of the Obies work- 
ing with Duff Johnson at Document 
Solutions in Oakland, California. They 
should have read: Jordyn Steig, Michal 
Myers; Natalia Zuckerman, Tim 
Learmouth and Peter Galub, all ’97; Rahel 
Smith 796; and Kevin Baird ’93. E-mail: 
duff}@document-solutions.com 


Terry Maroney ’89 was mistakenly iden- 
tified as a male in the May issue, and 
would like everyone to know that she has 
not had gender reassignment surgery! 
This fall Terry will become a Skadden 
Public Interest Law Fellow at the Urban 
Justice Center in New York City. 
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Marjorie Lawson Hoover, emerita profes- 
sor of German and Russian, died in New 
York City April 25 following a sudden stroke. 
She joined the faculty in 1938, where she 
met her future husband, Andrew Hoover, a 
member of the English department. Mrs. 
Hoover held onto her teaching position 
despite a strong anti-nepotism rule dating 
from early in the Depression, a testimony to 
her strength as a teacher and scholar. She 
believed that knowledge of foreign languages 
is a crucial element to global culture and 
economy, and was active in the Russian wing 
of the department. She retired in 1976 to 
New York, where the Hoovers maintained a 
strong interest in music, opera, and theater, 
and used their bicycles as a means of trans- 
portation for many years. Mrs. Hoover is 
survived by her husband and their two sons. 


Professor of English Thomas M. Linehan, 
62, died at home April 11 after an eight- 
month battle with cancer. Prior to joining 
the Oberlin faculty, he taught at Northern 
Illinois University, specializing in 18th-cen- 
tury British literature and the theory of 
narrative. His article subjects included 
Charles Dickens, Flannery O’Conner, and 
Toni Morrison, as well as the Cleveland-area 
relocation of Japanese Americans in World 
War II. At the time of his death, he was 
working on a book about a wrongful convic- 
tion in California as a window into the 
justice system. Mr. Linehan earned a BA at 
Loyola University and master’s and doctoral 
degrees at the University of Chicago. His 
wife, Oberlin English professor Katherine 
Bailey Linehan, survives him, as does their 
son, Brian. Memorial donations can be made 
to the Piano Faculty of the Oberlin College 
Conservatory of Music. 


Willis H. Ludlow, campus minister from 
1976 until 1984, died of cancer March 10, 
1998, in Pittsburgh. During his Oberlin 
years, Mr. Ludlow taught several courses 
and often arranged for well-known speakers 
to address students. According to his family, 
he left the campus when then-President S. 
Fred Starr objected to Mr. Ludlow’s support 
of the many students who advocated the 
College’s divestment in apartheid South 
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Africa and who opposed the reinstatement of 
the draft. Known for his work on peace and 
justice, he strove for inclusive services and 
pastoral care connecting people of color, 
gays and lesbians, and those of all religious 
beliefs. He earned a BA in history at 
Willamette University, a master of divinity 
degree at the Pacific School of Religion in 
Berkeley, and a second master’s degree at 
The Ohio State University. Mr. Ludlow had 
served churches in several mid-western 
states and as campus minister at Idaho State 
University and University of Wyoming. He 
was a Democratic nominee for Idaho’s 2nd 
Congressional District in 1971 and a dele- 
gate for Jesse Jackson in 1988. He leaves his 
wife, Anne, former housing and dining coor- 
dinator at Oberlin and union president; 
daughter Suzanne ’81; three sons, including 
Geoffrey, former custodian at Talcott and 
Old Baldwin dorms; and 16 grandchildren. 


Peter Spycher, emeritus professor of 
German for 22 years, died April 14, 1998, at 
his home in New Hampshire. Born in 
Zurich, he earned a PhD at the University 
of Zurich in 1949 and, like many Swiss who 
had been confined to their country through- 
out World War II, was eager to travel. He 
accepted a teaching position at the 
University of Kansas for the miniscule salary 
of $1,000 and later, with a new driver’s 
license and a limited knowledge of English, 
became a cab driver in Chicago. A passenger 
informed him of a teaching position in the 
German department at Hollins College, 
where he remained for three years. Positions 
at Princeton and the University of Iowa pre- 
ceded his arrival at Oberlin in 1965, where 
he taught most of the German courses 
offered and conducted the German study- 
abroad program. Also a violinist, he had a 
long history of interest in music and joined 
then-emeritus professor of music history, 
Richard Murphy, in teaching a course on 
Wagner in the 1970s. In 1983, he again 
brought his musical knowledge and enthusi- 
asm into the classroom, teaching a course 
called “Richard Wagner: The Man and the 
Myth.” He taught himself to play piano by 
studying a collection of textbooks—and 
learned to play very well. 

Among Mr. Spycher’s list of published 
books and articles is “N.V. Gogol’s “Phe 
Nose’: A Satirical Comic Fantasy Born of an 
Impotence Complex,” still respected in 
scholarly circles. An article on Ginter Grass, 
in which he showed that The Evil Cooks did 
not belong to the theater of the absurd, won 
an approving letter from Grass himself. He 
wrote about a range of writers, including 
Hermann Hesse, Wallace Stevens, Franz 
Kafka, T.S. Elliot, Albert Camus, and Saul 
Bellow. He published books examining the 
works of J.A. Leiswitz, Fredric Diirrenmatt, 


and Herman Hesse, and completed transla- 
tions into English from German, including 
works in Fie/d, the poetry magazine pub- 
lished at Oberlin. Mr. Spycher participated 
in the creative writing program’s translation 
workshops. 

Mr. Spycher visited his native country 
frequently, and with his wife, Colette, also a 
native of Switzerland, built a cottage in New 
Hampshire where they eventually retired. 
His surviving relatives, with the exception of 
Colette Spycher’s son and two grandsons, 
reside in Switzerland. 


David Stevenson, an assistant professor of 
sociology and anthropolgy at Oberlin in the 
1980s, died in March in Washington, D.C., 
at 47 from a ruptured abdominal aortic 
aneurism. He was assistant director for 
social and behavioral sciences, Office of 
Science and Technology Policy, in the 
Executive Office of the President. A former 
senior policy advisor to the U.S. deputy sec- 
retary of education and a leader in 
education, Mr. Stevenson authored Raising 
Standards for American Education when he 
was deputy executive director of the 
National Council for Education Standards 
and ‘Testing. He also co-authored The 
Ambitious Generation, America’s Teen-agers: 
Motivated but Directionless with Barbara 
Schneider. Mr. Stevenson earned a doctorate 
at Yale University in sociology with distinc- 
tion. He leaves his wife, Phoebe Hsu 
Stevenson ’82, a son, and two brothers. 


1916 cain Halliday Kingsley 
Simms died in Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
February 2 at age 105. She married Howard 
H. Kingsley, an educational psychologist, 
and initiated the first remedial school in the 
country and taught for 40 years. After her 
retirement, her son Howard ’48 and daugh- 
ter Elaine ’48 continued to operate the 
school. Her husband died in 1948 and, in 
1963 she met former classmate, the retired 
Rev. Lacy Simms °15. They married on Mr. 
Simms’ 77th birthday and were inseparable 
until his death in 1982. A watercolorist, Mrs. 
Simms held a one-woman show in 
Alamogordo at age 90, and sold all of her 
canvases. She leaves 12 children and 
stepchildren and 17 grandchildren. 


i 92 f Mary Jane Lenox Parr, 96, 
died in Lebanon, Indiana, April 6. She was a 
grade-school teacher in several regional 
school systems and taught private piano 
lessons. She is survived by a son, a daughter, 
six grandchildren, and eight great-grand- 
children. 


[925 Virginia Hanawalt Goff died 
in Ambler, Pennsylvania, in February 1998, 
She was an instructor at Goucher College 
after earning a master’s degree in zoology at 
Kansas State University. Her brother, Joseph 
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Donald Hanawalt ’24, died in 1987. She 
leaves a son and a daughter. 


Marion Bow Hammond died at age 95 in 
Brookfield, Wisconsin. A physical education 
major, she wrote Rhythmic Stretching in 1940, 
decades before aerobics became a national 
obsession. She taught physical education at a 
local high school and, for 35 years, was a 
part-time swimming and exercise teacher for 
the Wavwautosa Recreation Department and 
a part-time recreational therapist at 
Milwaukee Psychiatric Hospital. She volun- 
teered as a teacher at Literacy Services of 
Wisconsin for more than 25 years and 
chaired the neighborhood division of the 
Community Fund, a predecessor of United 
Way. Mrs. Hammond is survived by a daugh- 
ter, a son, seven grandchildren, and eight 
great-grandchildren. 


LaVerne Hoff died in May 1997 in South 
Dakota at age 95. She taught Spanish in Iowa 
and South Dakota public schools for +4 years, 
following 15 years as the head of the language 
department for the Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
schools. In 1954, McCalls magazine editors 
featured her as one of the 12 outstanding 
women in the United States. She studied 
Spanish at the University of Chicago, the 
University of Wisconsin, the ND and A 
Institute at Brookings, and at the Academia 
Espanola in Mexico. 


Constance Marguerite Jange died January 
10 in Cleveland Heights, Ohio, at age 95. She 
was a physical education teacher until 1930, 
then joined the Coughlin and Whited 
Company, an insurance and bond firm, as 
secretary and secretary/treasurer for more 
than 49 years. Ms. Jange learned to drive 
when she was 57, and enjoyed travelling in 
the States and in Europe. 


Florence Coale Johnson died in Pontiac, 
Illinois, July 25, 1998. She attended the 
University of Ilinois and Bradley University, 
where she later taught, and she and her hus- 
band, who preceded her in death, formed 
The Johnson Press in 1945 in Pontiac. She 
leaves two sons, a daughter, and seven grand- 


children. 


Sara Evelyn Hawk Springmann died March 
15, 1998, at age 92. She taught music in pub- 
lic schools for two years, married, then 
assisted in the management of the family’s 
hardware store business, where she worked 
for 37 years as head bookkeeper and part 
owner. She spent her summers traveling in 
Spain and Mexico. 


j 926 Wilma Calahan Monette died 


at age 91 in South Bend, Indiana. Her great- 
grandparents, grandparents, and parents 
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were all Oberlin graduates, linking her affili- 
ation to the College back to the Civil War 
days. She was a teacher in South Bend, 
Albuquerque, and San Antonio following her 
graduation from Chicago ‘Teachers College 
and Presbyterian College in Chicago, and 
earned her master’s degree in 1952 at 
McCormick Seminary. Her uncle, Louis 
Lord, taught Greek at Oberlin College 


many years ago. 


4 927 Janet Henderson, 94, died in 
Norwalk, Ohio, after a brief illness. She 
taught in public schools for two years, then 
became the first executive secretary of the 
local tuberculosis and lung association, 
where she was instrumental in bringing the 
first mass chest X-ray unit to Huron County 
in 1946. She was secretary of the Norwalk 
Memorial Hospital and the Salvation Army 
advisory board for several years. She is sur- 
vived by a daughter, three grandsons, and 
four great-grandchildren. 


1928 Helen Huffman Doane died 
February 8 at age 94. She enjoyed a lengthy 
career as an elementary school teacher in 
Puerto Rico and West Virginia. Mrs. Doane 
is survived by two daughters, two grandchil- 
dren, several nieces and nephews, and a 
number of grandnephews and grandnieces, 


including Rachel Abelson Hickson ’80. 


Marion Davies Lighty died in Littleton, 
Colorado, in May 1997. She earned a teach- 
ing certificate at Youngstown State 
University to give piano and organ lessons at 
home, which she continued to do after mov- 
ing to Denver in 1975. 


Conna Bell Shaw died in Mitchellville, 
Maryland, on March 17 after a long illness. 
She and her husband, Carroll Kingsley Shaw 
28, travelled throughout the world and lived 
in Mexico, Korea, Indonesia, and Malaysia 
during their 62 years together. Mrs. Shaw 
had been active in the YWCA since her girl- 
hood in Elyria, Ohio, both as an employee 
and a volunteer. An athlete and dancer 
throughout her life, she starred in the title 
role of a college-wide pageant, “Our Lady’s 
Juggler.” She repeated the role many years 
later when her husband was serving Oberlin 
as alumni secretary (1937-1942). Mrs. Shaw 
was active in the League of Women Voters 
and a member of the National Women’s 
Democratic Club. She remained devoted to 
Oberlin her entire life, and served with her 
husband as agents for the Class of 1928 dur- 
ing their retirement. Predeceased by Mr. 
Shaw in 1993, she is survived by four daugh- 
ters, including Betsy Shaw Weiner ’56, 
Conna Shaw Gesler ’59, and Carolyn 
Dickinson Shaw ’66; by six grandchildren, 
including Conna A. Weiner ’83; three great- 
grandchildren; a son-in-law, John FE. Shaw 


’66; and by a brother, Richard W. Bell 739. 
The family requests that memorial contribu- 
tions be made to the Oberlin College 
Scholarship Fund for the Class of 1928. 


Clifford James Byron Thor, of Sun City, 
Arizona, died in July 1997. He earned a sec- 
ond bachelor’s degree in science at the 
University of Minnesota and a PhD in 1931, 
and worked for Visking, a division of Union 
Carbide, followed by Visqueen, a division of 
the Ethyl Corporation. A contributor to 
many publications, scientific, and trade jour- 
nals, he also held several patents. 


Marjorie T. Told, former co-publisher of 
the Swarthmoran, died in January at age 97. 
She and her husband, Peter, owned and pub- 
lished the weekly newspaper for about 40 
years starting in the 1930s. She was active 
on the local library board, a director of the 
Swarthmore branch of the American Red 
Cross, and taught Sunday school, serving as 
a superintendent for 12 years. She is sur- 
vived by a daughter, a grandson, and three 
great-granddaughters. 


1929 warold Ek Wherley died at age 
92 on February 5 in Stone Creek, Ohio. He 
was a lieutenant colonel in the U.S. Army 
and a graduate of the University of Buffalo 
Medical School. Surviving are his wife, 
Winona Jack Wherley ’31, six children, and 
19 grandchildren. 


l 9 3 0] Irene Haselswerdt Collins, 
90, died in Rochester, New York, in January 
of a heart attack. In high school, she began 
playing the piano for silent movies and 
served as the organist at St. Paul’s Methodist 
Church for 31 years. For years, she wanted 
to teach public school music, but when 
music classes were curtailed during the 
Depression, she taught students privately in 
her studio. She is survived by a daughter, a 
sister, and several nieces and nephews. 


Robert Loyal Garvin died in June 1998 in 
Flushing, New York. He earned his graduate 
degree in economics at the University of 
Chicago, then managed Morningside 
Consumer Co-Op. He was a bookkeeper 
and office manager for Consolidated Box 
Company from 1960 to 1982. His wife and 
two sons survive him. 


Eunice Merritt Hallock, 92, died in Long 
Beach, California, July 1, 1998. She was the 
owner and president of Hallock Escrow, 
Inc., before retiring in the 1980s, following 
11 years with the Federal Housing 
Authority. Her varied career included posi- 
tions at the House of Detention for Women 
in Greenwich Village; the Wedding 
Embassy, Inc., where she wrote an etiquette 
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book for brides; the European Theater as a 
private first class and sergeant; and as a 
teacher of music and history. At age 78, Ms. 
Hallock worked as a security guard during 
the Olympics in California. She is survived 
by a daughter. 


Maxine West Wells, 90, died in Lorain, 
Ohio, in March 1999. She taught high 
school in Cleveland-area schools, and was 
the first school guidance counselor in Bay 
Village. She earned a master’s degree at 
Kent State University, studied at the 
Sorbonne in 1939, and took advanced classes 
at Columbia University. Survivors include a 
sister and many nieces and nephews. 


Ruth Court Wood died February 19 at age 
89 in Bay Village, Ohio. She had a working 
fellowship in research at Case Western 
Reserve School of Medicine, and in 1932 
married Wallace Wood 731. The couple 
moved from Shaker Heights, Ohio, to 
Indianapolis in 1951, where she was co-chair 
of the first Indianapolis Mother’s March for 
Polio and a volunteer at Central State 
Hospital and the Indianapolis Museum of 
Art. One of her proudest achievements was 
joining the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
chorus with her husband. Wallace Wood 
died in 1971, and Mrs. Wood is survived by 


a son and two grandchildren. 


193 1 Sarah Dawson Hacke died in 
Auburn, California, at age 89. She attended 
Pennsylvania State College and taught high 
school until her marriage in 1935, later 
working as a librarian and editor for the 
Pittsburgh Area Transportation Study. She 
leaves two sons, a daughter, four grandchil- 
dren, and four great-grandchildren. 


1932 Helen Skillman Scarborough 
died in September 1997 in Arcadia, 
California. She taught French and history in 
the Celeron, New York, public schools and 
later, physical education and girl’s basketball. 
She married Hiram Wendell Scarboro 732, 
who worked in sales for Eastman Kodak 
until his retirement. He survives her, living 
in Sierra Madre, California. 


Marian Lott Harley died March 18 in 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. She worked 
throughout college, studied four languages, 
and participated on the debate team before 
teaching in the Ashtabula schools. An active 
volunteer with the United Way, the YWCA, 
the Red Cross, and public schools throughout 
her life, she earned an award from North 
Carolina Governor Jim Hunt for her service 
at the Sanford Hospital. She leaves her hus- 
band of 63 years, two daughters, six 
grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 
Charles D. Howell, professor emeritus of 
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biology at the University of Redlands, died 
in Redlands, California, April 7 at the age of 
88. From 1932 to 1997 he was active in bio- 
logical teaching and research, but retired 
from the university in 1977, where a library 
reading room is named after him. He began 
volunteer work at the San Bernadino 
County Museum as curator of entomology, 
working there for 20 years as a teacher, con- 
sultant, and researcher leading to a series of 
publications on California beetles. He 
earned his doctorate at the Johns Hopkins 
University in 1937, two years after marrying 
Edith Nash Volk ’33. He taught at several 
colleges, and for many years served on 
National Science Foundation panels that 
awarded grants for updating biological 
equipment at U.S. colleges and universities. 
Mr. Howell was a deacon of his church, 
president of a local interfaith council, a 
board member of a shelter for homeless 
children, and scoutmaster of the local troop. 
Survivors include his wife, Mabel Howell, 
whom he married in 1992 after the death of 
his first wife in 1990; a son; a grandchild; 
and a brother, William R. Howell ’35. A sis- 
ter, Miriam Howell Petraeus ’33, died in 
1990. 


a 9 3 3 Gordon Mills, a research 
chemist, died in Crossville, Tennessee, in 
June 1997. He earned an MA and doctorate 
at Stanford and worked as a research direc- 
tor for the Chemical Process Company in 
California. He later moved to the Union 
Carbide Nuclear Corp in Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, where he worked in colloid 


physics. Mr. Mills retired in 1976. 


1934 Gretchen Jaeger Martin died 
in Austin, Texas, on March 23. After earning a 
KPT degree, marrying, and starting a family, 
she returned to college to earn bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees in education at the University 
of Toledo. She taught kindergarten for 21 
years in the Toledo public schools until her 
retirement in 1973, when she moved with her 
husband to Texas. He survives her, as do their 
two children, six grandchildren, and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Elinor Kirby Roehrl of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, died in November 1997 at 
age 87. She taught studio piano and occa- 
sionally served as an accompanist for local 
musicals. After the death of her husband in 
1965 she raised their seven children, and 
later enjoyed nine grandchildren. 


Esther Blackinton Russell, artist and 
homemaker, died January 14, 1998, in 
Bethel Park, Pennsylvania. A substitute art 
teacher for St. Louis junior and senior high 
schools, she lived with her husband in 
Brussels and Geneva for five years and stud- 


ied fiber arts at the University of Brussels. 
The couple spent their summers in a chalet 
on the Canadian border, and their winters in 
Dunedin, Florida, where she worked in fiber 
arts between 1978 and 1983. 


Maxine Widder Wertz died April 9 in 
Lima, Ohio. She was a piano teacher in Bay 
Village, Ohio, and was an avid fan of Ohio 
State University athletics. Her first and sec- 
ond husbands preceded her in death. 
Survivors include a son, a daughter, and four 
grandchildren. 


Adelaide E. Willard died in October in 
Madison, Wisconsin, at age 85. She studied at 
the New England Conservatory and worked 
as a Girl Scout counselor in Boston, then met 
and married John Willard, who was to begin a 
teaching position at the University of 
Wisconsin. She remained in Madison for the 
rest of her life, except for the four World War 
II years the family spent in Chicago and 
Richland, Washington. She is survived by four 
children and two grandchildren. 


1935 scott B. Elledge died in 
December 1997 in Ithaca, New York. He 
earned MA and PhD degrees at Cornell, then 
taught in the English departments at Harvard 
and at Cornell, moving from instructor to 
chair of the department in four years, a posi- 
tion he held for many years. He specialized in 
18th-century literature, and was recognized 
by Who's Who in 1954. In 1984 he wrote E.B. 
White, a Biography, considered among the best 
books published about this author. Mr. 
Elledge was co-creator of the Salzburg 
Seminar on American Civilization, initially 
held each summer in Austria. 


Elizabeth Steinbrecher Hogue died in 
January 1998 at the age of 84. She was an 
English teacher at the University of Indiana, 
and was especially noted for her volun- 
teerism. She managed the Bloomington 
(Indiana) Hospital Gift Shop for ten years, 
and later originated the Red Cross Book 
Fair which she chaired for 11 years. She was 
appointed a life member of the Chapter’s 
board of directors in 1991, and was 
bestowed the Distinguished Hoosier Award 
in 1996 by Indiana Governor Evan Beigh. 
She is survived by a son, two grandsons, and 
a sister. 


193 6 sven S. Duncan died April 14, 
1998, at age 85. He spent his childhood in 
Europe and lived in Shanghai for three years 
before coming to the United States. He 
earned a master’s degree in English and 
another in international law at American 
University and studied comparative linguis- 
tics at the University of North Carolina and 
the University of Michigan. He was an 
instructor at the universities of Guam and 
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Oregon, and served in the U.S. Naval 
Reserves for 20 years. In retirement he 
imported and exported Oriental giftwares 
and art. Mr. Duncan was divorced from his 
first wife, Ellen Sager 736, in 1951. His sec- 
ond wife, a son, and a daughter survive him. 


Malcolm L. Keiser died in St. Louis in 
July 1998. An Oberlin resident since age 12, 
he worked for a year before enrolling in the 
College to study chemistry, and later 
became a chemist and production supervi- 
sor in Brazil and St. Louis. His wife, Sarah 
Carnahan Keiser 39, preceded him in death 
in July 1997. 


John Donald Langston died in Dallas on 
January 22. He graduated in 1940 from 
Jefferson Medical College and enlisted in 
the U.S. Navy in 1942, serving in the 
Medical Corps and, later, in Korea. 
Following active duty he was director of 
laboratories at three hospitals in the Detroit 
area and an associate professor of pathology 
at Wayne State University College of 
Medicine. He is survived by his wife. 


Donald Herbert Williams died July 18, 
1998, in Minneapolis, at 85. After a few 
years in sales he served in the U.S. Army 
Air Corps during World War II. He later 
enrolled at Western Reserve University for 
a master’s degree in industrial psychology 
and worked in personnel. In 1950 Mr. 
Williams returned to sales as a district man- 
ager for Comptometer Corporation’s 
Chicago office, where he remained until his 
retirement. He is survived by his wife, 


Bonnie Jean Clelland Williams ’36. 


1937 John Belding died February 8 
in Lexington, Massachusetts, following a 
brief illness. He is survived by two daugh- 
ters, including Elizabeth Belding Schmidt 
’67, and two grandchildren. His wife, 
Dorothy Sloman Belding 739, died in 1994. 


Carroll A. Fowler, 89, died in November 
1998. He earned a master’s degree from 
Ohio State University, then taught music 
and choir in Ohio high schools. He served 
as the minister of music at First 
Presbyterian Church in Warren for 35 
years, and worked also as the organist and 
choir director at the First United Methodist 
Church in Warren and director of a capella 
choirs at several public schools. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, a son, a daughter, two 
grandsons, two step-grandsons, three great- 
grandchildren, and several nieces and 
nephews. 


Harry W. Guenther, 83, died at his New 
Hampshire home after a long illness. He 

earned a master’s degree at the University 
of Pittsburgh and a second master’s and a 
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PhD at Princeton. He worked as a chemist 
at Coats and Clark Thread in Newark, New 
Jersey, and Burlington Industries of New 
York City. He is survived by his wife of 49 
years, two daughters, a granddaughter, and a 
brother. 


Verna Bingham Kinley died in Rockford, 
Illinois, in July 1997. She took secretarial 
courses after graduation and worked as a 
secretary from 1938 to 1942. Following an 
early widowhood, she raised her son and 
daughter with help from her sister, 
Katherine Bingham Kline, and brother-in- 
law, John V. Kline, both ’41. She devoted 
many years of service to the Girl Scouts 
USA as a leader and board member. 


Jeanne Lesser Richards, 83, died March 10 
at her home in Boulder, Colorado, after an 
extended illness. A physical education major, 
Mrs. Richards volunteered with the YWCA 
and later earned a teaching certificate at 
Kent State University in elementary educa- 
tion. She and her husband, Walter Richards 
’37, were co-presidents of their Oberlin 
alumni class from 1987 to 1992. An active 
community volunteer, Mrs. Richards helped 
establish and taught kindergarten classes 
that were eventually integrated into the 
Cortland, Ohio, public school system. She 
also raised sheep and served as president of a 
local sheep-breeders association. She and 
her husband moved to Boulder in 1968, 
working at the Rocky Mountain Methodist 
Homes until their retirement in 1981. An 
adept hand weaver and spinner, she 
belonged to many fiber arts groups and 
weaving guilds, and initiated an educational 
Scottish fiber arts feature at the Longs Peak 
Scottish/Irish Festival. Her travels took her 
to most of the lower 48 states; on an RV 
tour of Alaska and the Yukon ‘Territory; and 
trips to Scotland, England, Germany, and 
Hawaii. She is survived by her husband; 
three sons, including Walter and Mark 
Richards, both 61; a daughter; ten grand- 
children and four great-grandchildren; and 
a sister, Ann Lesser 754. 


1938 Ruth Aldrich Rockwell died 
November 1, 1998, in San Francisco. She 
worked for the National War Labor Board 
in the Office of Price Administration in 
Washington, D.C., at IBM, and as a secre- 
tary for an advertising agency. She leaves her 
husband, two sons, and a daughter. 


Wallace Arthur Sprague died December 7, 
1998, at his home in Short Hills, New Jersey, 
of complications from diabetes. He earned a 
master’s degree in history at Harvard, then 
started a career in journalism with The Oregon 
Statesman. He served for six years in the U.S. 
Naval Reserve in Seattle and London, resign- 


ing as a lieutenant commander, and in 1948 
was a member of the Allen Dulles commit- 
tee, which helped establish the CIA. Mr. 
Sprague was the associate publisher of Parade 
magazine, publisher of This Week Magazine, 
president of the Bowater Paper Company in 
New York, and publisher of several maga- 
zines in the J.H. Whitney Publications 
group. Survivors include his wife, Mary 
Louise Dull Sprague ’38, two sons, three 
granddaughters, and a sister. 


1939 Alice Carney Barclay, 81, died 
of coronary failure in Washington, D.C., at 
age 81 on December 4, 1998. Born in China 
as the daughter of missionaries, she was 
educated at North China American School 
before enrolling at Oberlin. She did gradu- 
ate work in library science at Catholic 
University, and worked as a children’s librar- 
ian in Takoma Park Library from 
1952-1977, retiring from Martin King 
Library in 1980. Mrs. Barclay was honored 
for her community activities with a listing in 
Who's Who. She is survived by two daugh- 
ters, four grandchildren, and two sisters. 


David Blumenthal died March 8 after a 
long illness. He earned his master’s and doc- 
toral degrees at Columbia in violin and 
piano, and, before entering the U.S. Air 
Force, conducted a symphony orchestra in 
Springfield, Missouri. He later taught in 
Hartford, Connecticut, schools for 35 years 
and played violin in the Hartford Symphony 
Orchestra. He is survived by his longtime 
friend, Jonna Bennet, two sisters, a brother, 
and many nieces and nephews. 


Robert K. Gassler, a physician in Waco, 
Texas, for more than 30 years, died in May 
1998 at age 82. A World War II veteran, he 
earned his MD at the University of Chicago 
Medical School and was noted for his work 
with polio patients. In retirement he was 
chief of staff of the McLennan County 
Medical Society, chief of staff at Providence 
Hospital, vice president of staff of Hillcrest 
Hospital, and on the boards of a number of 
medical and humanitarian organizations. He 
is survived by his wife, two daughters, a son, 
five grandchildren, and a brother. 


Herbert A. Mattick, violinist and trombon- 
ist, died January 6 following 30 years as a 
music educator in New Mexico and 
Redlands, California. He and his wife, class- 
mate Ethyl Schmidt Mattick ’39, developed 
a music/photography program called “Sight 
and Sound” during their retirement years 
and enjoyed traveling and presenting their 
unique, well-researched lecture series. Mrs. 
Mattick died in March 1997. Mr. Mattick 
leaves a daughter and a son, William Paul 
Mattick 68. 

Marion Ann Robinson Parke died 
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December 12, 1998, in Columbus, North 
Carolina. She worked in Rochester, New 
York, during the war and married James 
Parke ’41 after his graduation. While her 
husband practiced medicine, Mrs. Parke vol- 
unteered for many years in the hospital 
recovery room in Brunswick, Georgia, and 
was an elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Mt. Albion. She was a buyer for 
the Albion hospital gift shop and a longtime 
member of the hospital auxiliary. She leaves 
her husband James, two sons, and a daughter. 


Jane Richard Sterrett, who taught singing 
from age 16 to 79, died in September 1998. 
She studied in New York with Arthur 
Judson Phillips, Frank LaForge, and others, 
and earned a master’s degree in music edu- 
cation at Columbia University Teachers 
College. She was a soprano soloist who per- 
formed recitals in Carnegie Hall, Town 
Hall, and Times Hall, specializing in con- 
temporary music. She met tenor Delbert 
Sterrett in a performance of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony in Leiderkranz when she 
was called in to replace Elizabeth 
Schwartzkopf, and married him. After 
nationwide auditions she won a full-tuition 
scholarship to La Scala, but her husband was 
hired to form a new music department at the 
University of Florida and the couple moved 
to Gainseville. She and her husband toured 
Latin America and the Caribbean islands 
eight times in performances sponsored by 
the Department of Defense, and with their 
three children, the Singing Sterretts per- 
formed throughout Florida for many years. 


1941 Atbertc. Beer, a research spe- 
cialist in transport theory, galvanomagnetic 
effects, and thermoelectric and infrared 
materials and devices, died in January 1997 
at age 77. He earned a PhD at Cornell in 
1944, and, as part of an accelerated program 
to provide physicists for World War IT pro- 
jects, he was a professional experimental 
assistant on the National Defense Research 
Project at Cornell. From 1945 to 1951 he 
worked at Johns Hopkins Applied Physics 
Laboratory on aspects of Columbia 
University’s Manhattan project, one of the 
centers of research on the atomic bomb. In 
1952 he joined the semiconductor division 
of the physics department at Battell 
Memorial Institute and remained there until 
he retired as a senior fellow in 1984. Mr. 
Beer edited, co-edited, and wrote a series of 
publications and numerous articles in scien- 
tific journals. He was a fellow at the 
American Physical Society, a member of the 
Institute of Electrical and Electronic 
Engineers, and served on committees of the 
National Academy of Science, an adjunct 
professor in the department of electrical 
engineering of Oho State University from 
1969 to 1990. His sister, Mary Beer Heyman 
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45, and her husband created an Oberlin 
College physics scholarship in honor of her 
brother’s lifelong devotion to Oberlin and in 
his gratitude for his own scholarship. For 
details, please contact Laura Stockwell, 
Director of Stewardship, 40 West Lorain 
Street, Oberlin, Ohio 44074-1089. 


Arnold Blackburn, 80, died of cancer in 
Lexington, Kentucky, in December 1998. A 
graduate of the University of Michigan, he 
taught organ at Southwestern College, later 
heading the organ department at the 
University of Kentucky until his retirement. 
Mr. Blackburn was the organist-choirmaster 
at Christ Church Episcopal in Lexington and 
past dean of the Lexington AGO Chapter. 


William A. Hosier died March 11 after two 
difficult years on dialysis for multiple myelo- 
ma. He worked in the radiation laboratory 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
before joining GTE Sylvania, and was one 
of several men and women who served as 
civilian members of the U.S. Air Force in 
England during World War II. He leaves 
two daughters, including Edith Hosier Kent 
46, and two sons. 


Newell Thomas Preston, Jr. died of cancer 
and Alzheimer’s disease on February 27 in 
Cincinnati. He served as the personnel man- 
ager of Procter and Gamble for 38 years; 
vice president of the Lenox Building and 
Loan; president of the Greater Cincinnati 
Personnel Association; and on the board of 
the Marjorie P. Lee Retirement Home. Mr. 
Preston is survived by his wife, Betty Lou 
Lyng *40, a daughter, four grandchildren, 
and three great-grandchildren. 


i 942 Catherine Wolff Kendall, 77, 
of Takoma Park, Maryland, died of cancer 
December 5, 1998, in Silver Spring. Author, 
potter, painter, musician, inventor, gardener, 
and homemaker, Mrs. Kendall was a leading 
environmentalist and community activist in 
Edwardsville, Illinois, where she and her 
husband, John Kendall ’39, a noted violin 
pedagogue, lived from 1963-1997. Together 
they were instrumental in founding the 
Edwardsville Senior Citizens Center and the 
Watershed Nature Preserve, a restoration 
project that transformed an abandoned 
sewage treatment facility into a 45-acre out- 
door education center and wetland habitat. 
She authored three books for young musi- 
cians and developed and patented the 
“Kinder Chinder Pad,” a combination chin 
rest and shoulder pad used by violin stu- 
dents. Her ceramic work was displayed and 
sold at the Silver Lining Gallery and else- 
where in the area, and she established 
scholarships for young musicians through a 
nonprofit corporation for the sale of these 
items. For many years she played viola in 


the orchestra of Southern Illinois University. 
She is survived by John, her husband of 56 
years; a daughter, Nancy Foster ’65; two 
sons; and seven grandchildren, including 
Benjamin Foster ’89 and Daniel Foster ’92. 


Lewis David Lawrence died in Arcadia, 
California, in November 1998. He earned 
an MBA at Harvard Business School and an 
LLB at Harvard Law School, and worked as 
tax council and general tax council for the 
Union Oil Company of California. He mar- 
ried Maryellen Polly Hoot ’44, and, in 
semi-retirement, the couple moved to the 
small town of Arcadia where Mr. Lawrence 
practiced law. He leaves his wife, two sons, a 
daughter, and five grandchildren. 


Nathalie Bartoo Leonard, retired historian 
and genealogist, died of cancer in March in 
Littleton, Colorado, at age 78. She was the 
daughter of Frances Olden Bartoo ’22 and 
niece of Julia Olden ’27. Her husband, 
Jonathan B. Leonard ’71, a son, and three 
grandchildren, including Emily Fawcett ’96, 
survive her. 


Jacob H. Martin died at home November 
18, 1998, in Glenview, Illinois. He graduat- 
ed from Oberlin magna cum laude and Phi 
Beta Kappa, and at Harvard Law School was 
a member of the board of editors for the 
Harvard Law Review. During his career Mr. 
Martin was a partner in the law firm of 
Martin & Craig, and later the CEO and 
chair of Standard Car Truck Co. in Park 
Ridge, Illinois. He worked with the Chicago 
Crime Commission under the late Mayor 
Daley; was village attorney for the Village 
of Golf; and was chair of the Zoning Board 
of Appeals for Cook County. He was an 
avid gin rummy player and loved golf, soc- 
cer, tennis, and squash. Mr. Martin is 
survived by his wife, Oberlin classmate 
Leah Nelson Martin ’41, to whom he was 
married for 53 years. The couple has been 
extremely generous over the years in show- 
ing their appreciation of Oberlin College. 
The Rose Window in Finney Chapel was a 
gift from the Martins, and they have 
remained longtime members of the John 
Frederick Oberlin Society. Mr. Martin also 
leaves two sons, two daughters, and three 
grandchildren. 


1944 Norman L. Christeller, 75, 
died of a heart attack at his home in Silver 
Spring, Maryland, on March 10. He was the 
former Montgomery County Council presi- 
dent and planning-board chair, responsible 
for the council’s national reputation for 
innovations shaping growth. Among the 
changes under his leadership were the uses 
of art in public places and the way farmland 
was to be preserved to plan for new towns. 
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He was a controversial figure during his 
more than three decades of public service, 
winning accolades and brickbats among 
developers and civic groups as he plunged 
into land-use fights with elected officials. In 
the 1960s, when the open housing move- 
ment was attempting to wipe out racism in 
the real estate market, Mr. Christeller 
helped find federal money to rebuild 
Scotland, an African American neighbor- 
hood in Potomac. He was instrumental in 
passing a 1974 law that required county 
developers with projects of more than 50 
homes to include some at a moderate price 
range. After service in the Army, Mr. 
Christeller earned a law degree at George 
Washington University, studied public 
administration at the graduate level at 
American University, and was admitted to 
the D.C. bar in 1952. He was financial man- 
agement officer of the National Bureau of 
Standards, administrative manager of a law 
firm, and, throughout his career, an active 
member of the Democratic Party. He leaves 
his wife of 52 years, Lois McCormick 
Christeller 44, three children, a grandson, a 
brother, and a sister. 


Nancy Clay Dann, 78, of Oberlin, died in 
Lorain in February after a long illness. She 
earned her master’s of arts degree at 
Oberlin, then married and moved to New 
York City for the duration of World War II. 
She was a member of the National Audubon 
Society and enjoyed the outdoors and nature 
walks. She was preceded in death by her 
husband of 35 years. Survivors include four 
sons, a daughter, and five grandchildren. 


Virginia Brooks Worcester, age 76, died in 
September 1998 at Breckenridge Village in 
Willoughby, Ohio. An elementary school 
teacher and librarian, she worked in Euclid, 
East Cleveland, and Lyndhurst schools, and 
was a volunteer tutor for Project Leave for 
ten years. Mrs. Worcester was a hospital vol- 
unteer for many years, served on the day 
care board of her church, and started a day 
care program at Lyndhurst Presbyterian 
church. She spent countless hours as a 
Breckenridge volunteer, spending time with 
children and residents of the retirement 
community. In recent years, despite her fail- 
ing eyesight, she continued to enjoy music, 
books on tape, and corresponding with 
many friends. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Philip Worcester ’42, two daughters 
and a son, eight grandchildren, and four 
great-grandchildren. 


i 945 Glenn F. Lockard, 77, died 
April 4 in Elyria, Ohio. He earned a divinity 
degree from Oberlin Seminary and was a 
Methodist minister for more than 50 years 
in several Ohio parishes. Mr. Lockard was 
host of the Ashtabula, Ohio, weekly radio 
program “Word and Music” for 13 years. 
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His wife of 52 years, two daughters, a son, 
and four grandchildren survive him. 


1947 polly Talbot O'Connell died 
in San Jose, California, in September 1998. 
She studied typing and shorthand at Dyke & 
Spencerian College of Commerce before 
working as a secretary, and, later, traffic 
manager of a radio station. She retired as a 
school bus driver. She leaves two sons, a 
daughter, and her husband. 


Anne Fassett Sunshine, 72, died of cancer 
at her Tiverton, Rhode Island, home on 
March 8. She was a social worker with the 
Child Welfare Service in the 1960s and an 
editor of historical research conducted by a 
history professor at Brown University. Mrs. 
Sunshine spent much of the last decade as a 
librarian for the privately endowed 
Providence Athenaeum. She married James 
Sunshine ’49 in 1948 and three years later 
moved to Rhode Island where James, now 
retired, was deputy executive editor of the 
Providence Journal. The couple spent sum- 
mers on Capitol Island Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, where Mrs. Sunshine’s family owned 
a cottage since the 1930s, and in Tunbridge, 
Vermont, where they restored an old farm- 
house. Mrs. Sunshine was an avid gardener. 
She leaves her husband, a daughter, a son, 
and three grandchildren 


1950 Robert Lewis Bailey died on 
Christmas Day, 1998, in Charleston, South 
Carolina, of complications of heart disease 
and diabetes. He spent nearly 17 years 
with the Glastic Corporation in Ohio, and 
four years in the metal-working industry as 
a manufacturer’s rep. Mr. Bailey relocated 
to Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, and 
worked in hotel management before his 
semi-retirement in the Charleston area, 
where he enjoyed fishing and golfing. He 
is survived by two sons, a daughter, and 
four grandchildren. 


4 95 2 Gerald H. Bidlack, 68, a 
retired teacher and technical editor, died of 
leukemia January 18 in Morgantown, West 
Virginia. He served in the Army during the 
1950s after earning a master’s degree in 
education at Pennsylvania State University. 
He taught in Pennsylvania and New 
Orleans, then joined the United States 
Information Agency, posted in Haiti, until 
leaving to spend four years as a technical 
and general science editor at the CIA. 
Since then, Mr. Bidlack worked as a techni- 
cal editor for Comsat and several research 
and development firms. He taught English 
at the Field school in Washington and 
earned a doctorate in education administra- 
tion at American University. He was a 
piano player, saxophonist, and clarinetist; a 
chess player; and a member of Mensa. 
Survivors include his wife, three children, 


two stepdaughters, and nine grandchildren. 


Paula Hirsch Foster died November 15, 
1998. Further details were not available at 
press time. 


i 9 5 4 James A. McCord, 66, a 
retired obstetrician and gynecologist, died 
September 12, 1998, at his home in 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania. Always intrigued by 
aviation, Mr. McCord built his first airplane, 
a Piper J4 Cub, and earned his pilot’s license 
in Charleston, where he earned his MD at 
the Medical College of Charleston. He also 
flew with the Air Force during World War 
I. Both his parents were graduates of 
Oberlin, as was his first wife, from whom he 
was divorced, a cousin and an aunt. Among 
his survivors are his wife, two sons, two 
daughters, two grandchildren, and a sister. 
Marilyn ’56. 


f 9 5 6 Leslie A. Sanders, of Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan, died April 8 at age 64 of 
natural causes. He was a former vice presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Detroit, and is 


survived by his wife, Sylvia Sitterley Sanders 
’56; a son, Kirk Sanders ’92; and a daughter. 


Karolyn L. Rossi, 68, died at home in State 
College, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Rossi earned a 
master’s degree at Penn State in music edu- 
cation, and, for more than 40 years, was a 
private piano teacher and instrumental 
music and voice instructor in several Ohio 
school districts. Mrs. Rossi launched the 
Centre County Satellite Office for the 
Pennsylvania Association for the Blind and 
served as its director for 14 years, retiring in 
1996. She directed the handbell choirs at 
Grace Lutheran Church and was a member 
of the American Guild of English Handbell 
Ringers. A daughter, two sons, and five 
grandchildren survive her. 


1969 Marjorie Tidmore-Bradford, 
former manager of corporate media rela- 
tions at Procter & Gamble Co., died of 
cancer at her home in Cincinnati on March 
9 at age 51. Last year Ms. Bradford founded 
MTB Enterprises, which provided training, 
development, and event management for 
companies and groups in the Cincinnati 
area. She was former coordinator for the 
Black Family Reunion and its regional direc- 
tor for several years. She earned a master’s 
degree in communications at the University 
of Cincinnati, later becoming an adjunct 
professor. She left Proctor & Gamble in 
1986 to become director of corporate com- 
munications for the Adolph Coors Company 
in Denver, and was the communications 
director for two years for Ken Blackwell 
when he was State of Ohio ‘Treasurer. 
Survivors include her daughter and many 
nieces and nephews. 
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I 973 Deborah Theado, a recent 
PhD graduate of the Michigan State 
University department of sociology and 
African Studies Center, died in March 1999 
after a long struggle with breast cancer. She 
was 48. She had worked for the State 
Legislature and the Department of 
Commerce of Michigan, and won several 
awards, including a Fulbright grant, to con- 
duct her dissertation research in Angola and 
Kenya. She was a faculty member in the 
department of sociology at Beloit College in 
Wisconsin while working toward her PhD, 
which she earned in 1998. She was a mem- 
ber of the American Sociological 
Association, the African Studies Association, 
and the Association of Concerned African 
Scholars, among others, and was on the edi- 
torial board of the Corporation of the 
American Friends Service Committee. She 
leaves two sons, her close companion Jude 
Brandt, and parents and siblings. 


4 974 Grace Wilson Reble, died in 
Cleveland of a heart attack March 6 at age 
46. A musician, dancer, and actress, her 
greatest love was children. She was a psy- 
chologist with the Cleveland 
Heights-University Heights school system 
for 15 years and was involved in a number of 
youth organizations sponsored by area 
churches. She leaves her husband of seven 
years, her stepmother, and five siblings. 


i 979 Peter M. Hutcheson, 42, acci- 
dentally drowned at Naples, Florida, April 
10, 1999. A graduate of UCLA, he taught at 
the American School in Cali, Colombia, and 
was professor of film production at the 
University of Miami. Mr. Hutcheson also 
did freelance film work in Los Angeles and 
Miami, and most recently was employed as a 
coordinator of a television series filmed in 
Miami. A group of his classmates remem- 
bered him fondly in a unique way during the 
1999 Oberlin Reunion Weekend program by 
showing two of his early films at the local 
Apollo movie theater. In addition to his 
interest in films, he was active at the 
Synergy Center of Miami Beach where he 
taught yoga. Mr.Hutcheson is survived by 
his parents, three brothers, and a sister. 


} 985 Raynard T. Davis, 35, a_ 
researcher for Howard University’s African 
Burial Grounds project, died April 7. A pub- 
lished writer and researcher of racism issues, 
Mr. Davis traveled extensively in East Africa 
and Europe and, while in Kenya, worked 
with noted anthropologist Richard Leakey 
on an archeological dig as part of a Harvard 
summer program. He was research coordi- 
nator for the book Eyes on the Prize,a 
companion to the PBS series; was executive 
director of the Washington, D.C., Student 
Coalition Against Apartheid and Racism; 
and was president of Davis Contracting 
Company, a general contracting firm. Mr. 
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Davis was working towards a master’s 
degree in anthropology at Howard and had 
lectured at colleges throughout the United 
States and in Germany. Islam was Mr. 
Davis’ guiding faith. He leaves his parents, 
grandparents, and two uncles. 


4 990 John D. Wefler, of Evanston, 
Illinois, died in his sleep February 2. He 
had endured a lifetime of serious illnesses, 
but nevertheless taught screenwriting at 
Columbia College in Chicago and several 
screenplays that were optioned by 
Hollywood studios. He met his wife, 
Holland, in 1995 and married a year later. 
Mr. Wefler weathered a successful kidney 
transplant in 1997, and the couple’s daugh- 
ter, Tammy, was born in May 1998. A 
sudden infection caused rejection of the 
kidney and liver failure, and he died peace- 
fully in hospice care. 


Corrections 

The obituary of Dorothy Bowers ’31 in 
OAM’s May issue regrettably has an inaccu- 
racy. Hayden Boyers did help organize the 
renowned Oberlin Gilbert & Sullivan 
Players in 1949. He spearheaded the move 
to Cape Cod in 1953, not because the 
College withdrew its campus support, but 
to expand the group’s horizons. The 
College eventually withdrew its support for 
the Cape operation after 15 seasons in 
1968. (Hayden had retired in 1967.) The 
group continued to flourish on campus 
until 1975, after which student theater was 
no longer allowed to use the Hall 
Auditorium main stage. 


The obituary of Marcy Lee Olmsted ’79 
in the May issue failed to identify her sur- 
viving spouse as William E. Gordon II ’79, 
of Providence, Rhode Island. (See Bill’s 
entry in Class Notes for more information.) 


The obituary for James Tenney ’55 in the 
May issue erroneously listed a son among 
the survivors. The editors regret the error. 


continued from page 30 

ultimately give us a development program 
that we can replicate in a variety of differ- 
ent locales.” 

Crawford Square in Pittsburgh. Quality 
Hill in Kansas City. Phoenix Place in 
Louisville. Just some of the 50-plus pro- 
jects that Baron says are an outgrowth of 
Oberlin. In the 1960s, he says, the col- 
lege’s atmosphere was charged with “a 
commitment to basic humanity and a 
sense of honor and purposefulness”—an 
overwhelming optimism about changing 
things for the better. He recalls political 
science courses with former Oberlin pro- 
fessor Carey McWilliams which helped 
forge his belief in the power of communi- 
ty self-determination and the need for 
comprehensive solutions in low-income 
communities. 

McWilliams remembers Baron well as 
a bright student and a caring person, 
recalling those years as “a high point of 
civic consciousness,” a time when the bat- 
tle for civil rights inspired many and 
Vietnam-era cynicism had yet to emerge. 

In 1964 Baron enrolled in graduate 
school at Berkeley, and within a year 
earned a master’s degree in political sci- 
ence. In 1968, with a JD fresh from the 
University of Michigan School of Law, he 
went to St. Louis on Reginald Heber 
Smith Fellowship and joined the St. Louis 
Legal Aid Society, followed by three years 
at his own law firm specializing in housing 
and civil rights. Within that time, he 
served as general counsel for the ACLU 
of Eastern Missouri and as an attorney 
and consultant with the Tenant Affairs 
Board of St. Louis. McCormack Baron & 
Associates was created in 1973. 

“Our work starts at a local level and 
with the fundamental belief that things 
can change for the good,” he says. 
“Finding ways to affect the human side of 
these communities, as well as the built 
environment, is really the art form in what 
we try to do. And there isn’t any question 
that we’re here because of my experience 


at Oberlin.” 


ANNE KESSEN LOWELL isa hous- 
ing and community development consultant 
in St. Louis. She is a freelance writer whose 
work has appeared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, St. Louis Magazine, and 
Hartford Courant. 
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“I FIND IT SO NOVEL 
AND HUMOROUS 

TO BE WORKING WITH 
YOUNG ADULT BOOKS. 
‘THEYRE BOOKS FOR 


BOOKS’ SAKES. 


LS FUN. 


IRE S Taare 


Mark Dow, ’98, Teen Book Guru 


New York, New York 


Mark Dow slides into a junior-high 
giggle as he gossips about the latest 
happenings at Sweet Valley High. First, 
there was the big earthquake, ‘Todd was 
dumped like a bad habit, Liz is into 
Collin, and after 15 years, the gang 
finally made it to their senior year. 

Why is Dow talking about the Sweet 
Valley characters like they are his best 
buddies? “I have to write a synopsis for 
every Sweet Valley book—I’ve become 
addicted,” he sighs. His employer, 17th 
Street Productions, publishes several 
popular young adult series, including 
Roswell High and Love Stories. 

Dow’s growing responsibilities 
include writing for Love Stories, a 
series featuring various couples and 
their adolescent problems. Each book 
ends with an advice column called the 
“Jenny and Jake Letters” which answer 
questions such as “I have a crush on 
this guy in my biology class. What can 
I do to get him to notice me?” 

“This is harder than writing a disser- 
tation,” Dow insists. “We have to put 
these ideas into kid’s voices!” 

After graduating last year, Dow 
thumbed through The New York Times 
help-wanted ads and discovered a 
“small book publisher looking for col- 
lege grad.” Entering the office for an 
interview, he was shocked by the walls 
lined with Sweet Valley books. “That 
was the first test,” Dow laughs. “If you 
get past that stage without backing out 
the door, they know you’re OK. 

“Id been applying to jobs at places 
like the Free Press and Avon books—I 


wanted to be the next Franz Kafka; the 
next great American author,” he says. 
“So I thought Pd work for a company 
that publishes challenging material. 
Then I walked into 17th Street 
Productions and saw Sweet Valley High 
on the walls and thought—Francine 
Pascal? She’s no Franz Kafka!” Still, 
Dow has grown to adore the weekly 
gripe sessions, casual dress, and noncha- 
lant rapport. In this office, the secretary 
reprimands the president. 

“I find it so novel and humorous to 
be working with young adult books. 
They’re books for books’ sakes. It’s fun. 
It’s kitsch. We have about 100 different 
titles to our name coming out every 
year that ride on the success of Sweet 
Valley. Maybe I’// write one of them 
someday.” 
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Elizabeth Stewart, 95, 
Equine Massage Therapist 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


As a massage therapist, Elizabeth 
Stewart immediately recognizes trouble 
spots and can tell when her hands have 
found their target. If a client’s muscles 
feel tense, his mouth will relax when 
things are going well. If she hits a par- 
ticularly sore spot, he kicks back his 
hooves. Even horses, she says, need 
some ['LC. 

Horses have been part of Stewart’s 
life since her childhood days in 
Kentucky and Minnesota. Oberlin’s 
equestrian team was a temptation not to 
be missed, and later, inspired by an ad 
in Practical Horseman, she trained in the 
field of equine massage. Within three 
years, Stewart has helped relieve the ail- 
ments of over 40 Minnesota 
horses—maladies ranging from 
decreased performance to repetitive 
stress. “People come to me when they 
want something less invasive before 
making the commitment to medica- 
tion,” she says, “or when they’ve tried 
everything else, and ‘oh-my-gosh, what 
can I do now?” 

PSHE’S SKITTISH Among her clients was an 1,800 
| pound mare from Canada who was 
brought to the United States to be 
2 trained as a jumper. “She’s skittish and 
AND UNPREDICTABLE, unpredictable,” Stewart says. “She was a 
tricky one to work around, but 
responded well to massage.” 
STEWART SAYS. How do horses and humans differ? 
“Horses are much more present in their 
bodies,” she says. “People have egos 
“SHE WAS A when they’re being massaged. Horses . 
are more honest about it. They say, ‘ow 
when something hurts. Well, actually, 
they'll just turn their heads and point 


TRICKY ONE their ears at me.” 


TO WORK AROUND” 


CAROLINE SORGEN owns three suits 
that she wears to work on a regular basis, 
but she’s still spotted in overalls on the 


weekend. 
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By Ken Schoenberg ’68 with comments from Ken Fairfax ’81 and Heather Deal ’82 


n June 1977 I was crew chief of an 
archaeological survey in the National 
Petroleum Reserve on the North Slope of 
Alaska. Six of us were working and camp- 
ing together and were the only humans 
within 100 miles. 

We returned to camp around 10 p.m. 
after a long day of searching for and map- 
ping archaeological sites across the 
treeless tundra. Fortunately it was full 
daylight, and from a distance we could see 
that our site was demolished. Tents and 
supplies were flattened and torn, and 
equipment and food were scattered every- 
where. In the midst of our camp was the 
cause of this revelry: a grizzly bear, who 
was having a simply wonderful time. 

That was my first encounter with a 
wild bear. I had been in Alaska for less 
than a month, but over the next 20 years, 
I would meet many more, both grizzlies, 
including the famous Alaskan brown bear, 
and black bears, which are found in a 
variety of colors. Luckily, I survived the 
rendezvous without any injuries to the 
bears or me. 

So when a short thread developed on 
the OC-Alum listserv about bear encoun- 
ters, bear behavior, and advice about what 
to do when meeting one, I couldn’t resist 
throwing in my two cents. And, now, as 
the summer months beckon many of us to 
parks, campsites, and hiking trails, it seems 
appropriate to share the information. 

All bear encounters differ, and it’s 
important to observe your surroundings 
and not panic. A bear rooting in the 
garbage or snacking on someone’s picnic 
may look amusing on film, but can 
become a real danger in the wild. When a 
bear learns that people and food tend to 
be co-located, its natural aversion to 
humans is overruled by its voracious 
appetite. Once this happens, the bear 
must be relocated—a tactic that frequent- 
ly is a temporary expedient since bears 
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can cover a lot of country very quickly. If 
a bear repeatedly raids human settle- 
ments, it often must be destroyed before 
someone is seriously hurt or even killed. 
When people are careless, bears pay the 
price. 

If hiking or working in bear country, 
particularly in an unpopulated area, it’s a 
good idea to make noise. As peaceful as a 
quiet stroll in the woods may seem, it’s 
much safer to keep up some constant 
racket to prevent unfortunate surprises. If 
you do meet a bear on the trail, don’t run. 
Make noise to let the bear know that you 
are there, wave your arms, and back up 
slowly. Don’t contest the issue with the 
bear. Also notice what the bear is doing. A 
sow with cubs or a bear guarding a kill is 
much more likely to be aggressive. 
Retreat carefully, but if charged, play 
dead—drop to the ground and curl up 
with your arms over your head and neck. 
If you encounter a bear in your camp, call 
the ranger and arm yourself with some 
pots and pans to clang together. 

If there is time and opportunity, deter- 
mine if the bear is a grizzly bear or a 
black bear. This can be important; expert 
opinion is that the behavior patterns of 
the two species differ. A grizzly is a domi- 
nant animal, and human retreat or passive 
behavior is best. The smaller black bear, 
however, can sometimes be chased away 
by more aggressive behavior such as 
throwing rocks or waving branches. Black 
bears have been known to stalk or hunt 
people, so it’s best to put up a fight if you 
can’t seek safety by climbing a tree. 

In an isolated wilderness location 
where survival is dependent on keeping 
the camp and supplies undisturbed, put 
everything out of reach. These environ- 
ments are tempting to a bear, so don’t 
leave food out in the open, nor things 
that look or smell like food. Use bear- 
proof containers for food and supplies or 
store above bear level by suspending them 


off the ground between two trees. In 
some situations, you might want to be 
armed; shotguns loaded with rifled slugs 
are best. Bear repellent spray has been 
known to work, but isn’t reliably effective. 
A well-placed stream can deter most 
bears, but only if the spray hits them 
directly in the eyes and snout. 


s for that first bear 
encounter in 1977, we managed to scare 
away the bear with pepper spray and sev- 
eral near-misses with the shotgun slugs, as 
one of the crew members with me was an 
extremely good shot. The grizzly didn’t 
go far, however, and, after awhile came 
back. We hastily evacuated camp and 
watched in amazement as the bear rolled 
in the spot where the repellent had been 
sprayed an hour before. Again we man- 
aged to chase away the bear with 
well-placed shots. It was another Pyrrhic 
victory, however, as the bear soon turned 
the tables and chased us out of camp. 

These repeated skirmishes went on for 
about 24 hours. We didn’t want to kill the 
bear, after all it wasn’t threatening us 
directly, just disputing the possession of 
the food in our camp. The incident finally 
ended when our helicopter came from the 
base camp to move us to a new survey 
area. The helicopter also chased the bear 
for several miles—giving it a good dose of 
negative reinforcement that hopefully 
deterred future camp raids. 

Remember that safety comes first. 
Don’t panic, observe the situation as care- 
fully as possible, and above all, act 
responsibly to avoid confrontations in the 
first place. 


KEN SCHOENBERG#san 
archaeologist with the National Park Service 
in Anchorage. 
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Albert J. McQueen, Ph.D, ‘52 is 
working with Oberlin’s Office of Gift 
Planning to choose a way to use his 
retirement assets to fund his bequest to 
Oberlin. He is considering ways of giving 


that will increase the amount Oberlin and his 


other beneficiaries will receive and reduce the 


estate and income taxes his estate will pay. 


Our new booklet, The Advantages of Making a Gift 

With Retirement Plan Assets, highlights the different 
kinds of retirement plans and how naming Oberlin can 
turn your tax money into a charitable gift for us. Please call 


440-775-8599 for a free copy. 


One More Thing 


See eee 


Quietly passing the time as 
1999 reunion strollers meandered 
down Main Street, this didgeridoo 
player kept the haunting, low notes 
pulsating throughout a steamy 
afternoon. Australian Aborigines 
originally developed the colorful 
instrument long ago, and tribesmen 
today are delighted to teach 
visitors how to produce the dirgeé=,. 
like moans—which is fine, as 
master classes in performance 


of this trumpet are not, as yet, 


al — 
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offered by the Conservator ‘a 
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